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a) HE publication of Captain Hay’s 
} Report “on the Operation of the 
Common Lodging-House Act” 
@ will aid the object we have in 
faces ~~ view in our exposition of the 
Homes of the London poor. Captain Hay 

to have accepted cheerfully this new 
branch of police duties, and to have entered 
upon it with energy and the right feeling. Up 
to December last, 3,300 persons keeping common 
lodging-houses, accommodating nearly 50,000 
nightly lodgers, were under police inspection ; 
and the number is now very much greater. 
‘The cases given serve to show over what a wide 
district the dreadful state of things already set 
forth by us extends. In a small room in Rose- 
amary-lane, near the Tower, fourteen adults were 
sleeping on the floor without any partition or 

to decency; and in an apartment in 
Church-lane, St. Giles’s, not 15 feet square, 
were thirty-seven men, women, and children, all 
huddled together on the floor. 

As Captain Hay truly says, “The efforts of 
parties well inclined to promote the well-being 

of society will be of little avail whilst there are 
such causes in operation, sufficient to counteract | 
all the exertions made to this end. Churches, 
‘schools, free libraries, and mechanics’ institutes, 
all excellent in themselves, will be found to have 
but small results, whilst large masses of the 
population grow up so immersed in ignorance 
nd vice as 10 look on it with complacency, and 
‘to live in it without disgust.” 

What we have ourselves seen since our last | 
‘publication surpasses belief, and, moreover, has , 
features which prevent us from going into details | 
of the worst portion. 

Under the pressure of a canvass for a pro- 
fessional appointment in the gift of the magis- 
‘trates of Middlesex,* which was quite sufficient 
‘to absorb the day, we have, during the night, 
under a sense of duty, penetrated some of the 
darkest recesses of Whitechapel and its neigh- 
bourhood, and have seen men and women under 








* The Islington District Surveyorship being vacant, Mr. Godwin, 
the conductor of this journal, has offered himself as a candidate. 
We hope we may be pardoned for pointing attention to his adver- 
tisement in another column, and soliciting such consider.tion for 








itas it may be thought to deserve. 


circumstances wherein virtue is impossible, and 
indulgence in vice or the commission of crime 


seems scarcely other than natural. 

O you! who, early taught what is right, and 
out of reach of want, are comparatively little 
tempted, and are restrained as well by fear of 
the opinion of your class as by your knowledge 
and religion—view with charity and mercy the 
errors of your less fortunate brethren. 

Let these scenes, however, pass. We will 


not pain our readers with the details, but will | 


wait for the morning, and be statistical and cool. 

The eastern portion of London, comprising 
the districts of Bishopsgate-street, Whitechapel, 
Goodman’s-fields, Radcliffe-highway, Wapping, 
Commercial-road, Mile-end, Spitalfields, and 
Bethnal-green, extending over a large surface, 
and containing an immense population, is un- 
known land to many thousands. To form an 
idea of its continued rows of lanes and streets, 
let our readers refer to the map of London, and 
they will not fail to be struck with the size of this 
large portion of the metropolis, which is to a 
sad extent benighted and neglected. We will 
take a very small part of this space, viz. Bishops- 
gate-street and part of Whitechapel, and will 
commence with New-court, Charles-row, near 
Whitechapel Church,—a court containing eight 
houses, with two rooms in each. This place 
has long been inhabited by low Irish, and has 
been the plague of the whole district. The con- 
dition of the houses is bad; and they contained, 
before the interference of the police, not’ less 
than 300 men, women, and children. There 
is only one place of convenience for 300 persons. 
The condition of the conrt at the time 
of our visit was shocking. The water was 
served, or wasted rather, half an hour each 
day, and this was almost the whole supply ; for 
only a small cask was placed for the permanent 
reception of water. This court has lately been 
purchased by a neighbouring manufacturer, for 
the purpose of extending his premises; and 
before our account goes to press, the whole of 
the tenants may have been dispersed to other 
places. An Irishman, of pale and unhealthy 
countenance, evidently half fed, said, when he 
left that place he did not know where to go; he 
would be obliged to “ intrude upon his friends.” 
He had a wife and one child : two little children 
had died of fever. The young child was bleached, 
and although fifteen months old, did not look 
more than six or seven months. The face of 
the woman was disfigured by disease. A middle- 


—— 


aged woman, who said she had been turned out 
of the workhouse, was lying on the floor on 


la quantity of shavings. The charge for a 


bed of shavings amongst this class of poor 


‘people is one penny a day and night: the 


other inmates of this house had left, and the 
_ whole had to be turned out next morning: the 
_week’s rent of the two wretched rooms in this 
house was 2s. 6d.: the Irishman who kept the 
house works at Covent-garden Market,—tra- 
versing the long distance from this place to the 
market throughout the working days as early as 
four o’clock in the morning : from December till 
the beginning or middle of March (except 
Christmas week) his work is “very bad.” He 
did not think that during the months stated his 
average earnings amounted to more than 2s. 6d. 
or 3s. a week; some days he did not even get 
3d. : he had been obliged to live this distance 
from Covent-garden market in consequence of 
not being able to meet the expense of rent 
nearer, or rather was not able to help to pay by 
means of sub-letting. If obliged to obtain shelter 
in a lodging-house, he would be charged 3d. a 
night for himself, 3d. for his wife, and 13d. for 
the child: this would be 73d. a night, or 4s. 24d. 
a week (much more than the man’s present 
income). 

Serjeant Price, an intelligent and active 
officer of the metropolitan police force, who has 
been intrusted with the direction of the lodging- 
houses of this district, gives this account of the 
former condition of New-court :—House No. 1. 
Ground-floor, Haslin, his wife,—daughters, aged 
17, 14, and 8; visible means of the whole 
living, —by ecolliug lucifer matches in the streets. 
Other floor, Flinden, his wife, a boy 17, and a 
girl 15, who sold onions and lucifers : the father 
had been out of work for three years (they had 
no lodgers). No.2. John Collins paid Is. 3d. 
per week for this room (ground-floor), occupied 
by the keeper, John Collins, his wife, boys 16 
and 10, and girl 17; sleeping on the floor; no 
bedsteads: no bedding. Above, Bridget Hor- 
sam, a boy 10 years old, and Johanna Collins, 
the keeper’s sister, sleeping on the floor: in all, 
eight persons in this house: the space of the 
two rooms would only be proper for the accom- 
modation of three persons, allowing 30 super- 
ficial feet for each. The house was dirty, 
dilapidated, and swarming with vermin: this 
was the condition of two houses after they had 
been thinned by the police. The following is an 
account of part of a house of ten rooms in this 
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neighbourhood (Rosemary-lane) let to the poor 
Irish at.1s. 8d. per week: one of these rooms, 
kept by Daniel Jones, contained five beds, as 
they are‘called, but which, in fact, were nothing 
but bundles of rags, similar to those described 
in, Clerkenwell. In “bed” No. 1, Daniel 
Jones, the keeper, his wife, and children aged 8, 
7, amd 5 years.—“Bed” No. 2, occupied by 
Cornelius Toomey (paid 6d. a week to the 
keeper), John and Peter Shea, in the same bed, 
paid 6d. each: 1s. 6d. for this bed—*“ Bed” 
No. 3, John Sullivan and his wife, paying 7d. 
a week.— Bed” No. 4, Cornelius Haggerty, 
his wife, boy 13, and girl 11; pays 1s. per week. 
— “Bed” No. 5, Patrick Kelly and wife, pay- 
ing 1ld.: in all, fourteen persons in one: room ; 
the original rent, 1s. 6d. The keeper received 
from lodgers 4s.per week. At the time of Serjeant 
Price’s visit. (24th of last August) the greater 


the markets, formed by some of the pillars and 


dealer, standing jn his well-known place, and 
purchasing perhaps many cartloads of clothing 
for exportation to the colonies, Ireland, and 
elsewhere ; and other dealers of various grades, 
until we reach the merchant whose capital is 
less than a shilling, and who daily gets a diving 
by the purchase of shoes, hats, and other 
matters, the uses of which, looking at their 
condition, it would be difficult to guess. In- 
teresting, however, as is this phase of London 
life, it would be foreign to our present purpose 
greatly to extend particulars: we cannot, how- 
ever, avoid saying something more, our object 
being to show, by the provision of clothing made 
at “ Rag-fair,” the poverty of a.class.* 

One of the London Missionaries (a body 
whose valuable services can only be properly 


covering of the Hyde-park Exhibition, the great | 





portion of these persons were, in a state almost | appreciated by those who understand the nature 
of nudity, huddled in this manner together. and extent of the evil to which we are directing 
Bons wera i: which is situated -_ cont attention) says :—‘“ Persons who are ye mayne 
above deseri is a narrow street: of s to run up heavy bills at. fashionable tailors and 
houses, oecupied at one end by poor Irish, and : milliners, will scarcely believe the sums for which 
at the other by German musicians, sugar-bakers, | the classes we are describing are able to purchase 
&. who live very thickly together. the same articles for their own rank in life.” 
reg me ga oe places over One of the Missionaries who sag onan 
pop and very unwholesome ; Indeed, fair, reported that a man and his: wife 
Whitechapel Church may be. considered to be ‘mie be clothed from head to foot for from 
* centre. of cam ipaene mass ? poverty, pur 10s. to. 15s. Another rar na 
d crime. techapel is on the north and 8s, would buy every article othing requi 
south divided by many streets and narrow courts, by either a ee or a woman, singly. In Pen- 
which are inhabited by very poor people, many | nant’s time, it was less : he says (speaking of the 
of whom are weavers, Irish tailors, Jews, coster- other Rag-fair), that a dealer pointed out a man 
mongers, dock labourers, and thieves : the great. to him, and said,—‘ Look at him. I have clothed 
oetor ut i destitution in ing. shim for fourteen-pence.” A third Missionary 
sept peinelth lead toaere Tac vemn Lettres eohtiogs ieee eet oiak ont 
ename in pattern, and shape, and size, as co 
of streets: some of the courts were in AE Hag me in. any es shop in London.” 
condition, but although in most instances the The mother may go to “Rag-fair” with the 
places within the: liberties of the City were’ whole of her family, both boys and_girls,—yes, 
atm ‘iy main _— many of them, and her husband, too, and for a very few shil- 
ae ° pavement and the dirty habits of lings, deck them out from top to toe. I have 
people, were partly strewed with decaying no doubt that for a man and his wife, and five 
me sae a yr Ih Anaagirs pe ' - - rye? i. at ted aa. pyr 
-fair,” there is a piece o laid out, would purchase them an entire 
in a. close neighbourhood covered with the /c . This may appear to some an exaggera- 
refuse of fish, vegetables, broken baskets, dead , tion; but I actually. overheard a conversation in 
Sg GER A alg ag gti 2 sham aire lg meg 
urhood. ‘ore summer ’s ; the sum as or it was 13d, 
asad pte in a seedy for such abuses should and the sum offered was 1d. and they parted on 
‘ound. most of the small courts in this the difference.” 
neighbourhood the: landlord obtains a rent of| The following is the bill delivered by the 
3s., 3s. 6d. and even 4s. for two very small dealer to one of the missionaries, who was 
rooms, and surely ought to attend to the pro-' requested to supply a suit of clothes for a man 
vision of proper draining and paving. ; | and woman whom he had persuaded to get 
It seems difficult to discover the climax of ; married several years after the right time :— 








London poverty and destitution. In every s. d. 
depth there is a deeper still ‘The prices of | “A full linen-fronted shirt, very elegant... @ 6 
various kinds of provisions im these neighbour- | sate hehe. —s j — rn ee 
hoods give a forcible notion of the condition ee SOTA: 2 
of their swarming population, Im most of | A pair of white cotton braces ............ 0 1 
these neighbourhoods you cam a half-| A pair of low shoes... cere O I 
penny worth of fish or a worth of . Peas Ge S0nK Gale @1 
soup, and other matters im propertion. The Weck: bower, Seatel | Celts 
luxuries are singular in their priee and character, pesca coon aman a I 6 
a farthing’s worth of damaged oranges, for} A cloth cap, bound with ‘figured wellend.. @ I 
example, being hawked about the streets and/ ‘A pair of back eloth ea @1 
sold in the shops. “ Rag-fair,” that well-known 
3 3” 


mart for every description of second-hand 
clothing, will supply good habits at any price. | The mam had beem educated, and could speak 

If some of our readers wish to judge for them-| 2 fewer tham five languages ; i 
selves, Cutler-street, a turning in Houndsditch, he was, however, nothing 
will lead them to the district. It is a curious 














scene: hundreds of people are assembled in the | ® follows :— sd. 
streets, which are so thickly covered with} 4 shift ....... ol 
merchandise that it is diffieult to step along| ‘t Pit of stays ab 
without treading on heaps of gowns, shawls,|} 4 black Orleans ditto @ 4 
bonnets, shoes, and articles of men’s attire.| A pair of white cottom stockings... @ 1 
“Here Greek meets Greek,” and not without pHa gown 0 10 
“the tug of war.” No person can form an idea}. peit of single-soled slippers, with spring 


of this anomalous multitude but by a visit : | 


PPP ee eee eee eee eee eee) 


all poor and squalid; the children pinched and| “ Sov™le-4ved bonnet, including s neat 








& d. 

ewer 5........0.4%. 22 

A pair of white cotton gloves ............ 6 i 
A lady’s green silk paletot, lined with 

crimson silk; trimmed with black...... 0 10 


The goods were selected by the missionary 
and at the bottom of the bills. the merchant 
marked :— 

“P.S.—Will be very happy to supply as 
many as you can find at the same prices,”* 


Petticoat-lane, not. long before Strype wro 
had hedge-rows and elm-trees on both sides, 
“‘ with pleasant fields. to walk im.” Close: by, 
in Gravel-lane, till recently, stood the “Spanish 
Ambassador’s. house.” Many of the courts and 
alleys leading out of Petticoat-lane now are ina 
miserable state. At each corner of the lage 


where it opens into Whitechapel High-street, is 


gate-street ward, says, “ Northward of B 

in. Bishopsgate-street, is Stillalley, which is. 
but small; Garland-alley, an open place, at the 
upper end of which is an inn, as also a large 
yard for stabling and coaches, and but ordinarily 
inhabited. * * * Sweetapple-court, so 
} called from Sir John Sweetapple, Goldsmith, the 
owner thereof—a handsome new-built place, 
with an open passage for carts, &c. Dunning’s- 
alley, very large and ordinary; the west end 
divides itself, and falls into. Halfmoon-alley, 
which leads into Moorfields; in this alley are 
these courts—Tripe-yard, very small and ordi- 
nary ; Adam’s-court, but small, with a passage 
into Sweetapple-court; Pump-court, but now 
Westminster-hall-court, indifferent, with a free- 
stone pavement ; Cripple-court, very small and 
mean, with about. two houses;, Harrow-yand, 
| also small and ordinary ; Bell-yard, inconsiders- 
ble; Lamb-alley, very narrow and ordinary;” 
and so in similar manner the London historian 
continues to mention a long list of courts and 
alleys which come under the designation, i- 
considerable, small, and ordinary—long and 
mean—loug, narrow, and ordinary, &c. 

Since the time of Maitland’s survey (1735), 
the condition of these numerous alleys and 
lanes has become worse. During a visit at 
night of some hours’ duration, we found in the 
interior of these dwellings varied and painful 
scenes of poverty. Some of the inmates of 
these houses are Irish tailors, who are much 
overcrowded, and a great plague to the magis- 
trates and the police. Generally speaking, the 
people of this district, although struggling and 
very poor, have mostly some little stock of 
furniture, and a.desire to preserve appearances. 
Tx Halfémoomstreet, which turns out of 

next the “ Sir Paul Pinder,” 
there: are courts: of miserable character. The 
houses in “ s-court ” are in a fright- 
fal condition, and in “Thompson’s-rents” they 
me-evem worse. Order, cleanliness, or decency 
is out of the question. 
| ‘Be sketch om the previous page represents 4 
seene which we have met with more than once 
| during our jons,—the coffin of a dead 
child in the midst of the sleeping living. In4 
‘single room the family sleep, work, eat, and 
the various duties of life in the same 








- | room with the dead, and the evil is too frequently 


inereased by the length of time the poverty of 
parties obliges them to retain the corpse until 
what they — proper preparations have 
‘been made for the funeral, which seldom takes 
‘place in less tham a week ; instances have beet 
known of ‘the interment having been put off 
from twelve days to a fortnight. This 5 * 
difficult matter to deal with, for the prejudices 

* The granite obelisk recent!y put up in the High-street, by the 
way, is not. pleasing in effect! It lessens too rapidly in to that 


an uncommon error in such works—and is . 
extent, r ther an attenuated pyramid than an obelisk: it wants 











bleached, not “brought up,” but, as Lamb says, 
“dragged up.” Here may be seen in one of 


* Thereis another Rag-fair of ancient date, near the Tower,— 
Rosemary-lane, 


the true needle character—(obelos.) 


a public-house!* Many of the courts out of 
Bishopsgate-street are also very bad. Maitland, 
speaking of some of the alleys, &c. in Bishops. 
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of the. uninstructed are strong against the re- 
moval of the bodies of relatives until they are 
taken’ to the graveyard. It is most desirable 
that the feeling should be overcome, and proper 
Jaces be provided for the reception and reten- 
tion of the dead until the proper time for 
interment. 

The: contemplation of the swarms of children 
which fill the miserable dens we are describing 
is saddening in the extreme, reflecting, as one 
naturally does, on what their career, with very few 
exceptions, must be, and what it should and 
might be. 

The friends of the poor child in its little 
coffin may rejoice ! 





ON THE DESIGN AND DECORATION 
OF DOORWAYS. 


UnuikEwindows, doors are prominent features 
in every style; ancient and modern, northern or 
southern.. Climate may cause a difference as to 
the value of windows, but not of doors, which 
were important in styles, wherein, as those of 

4 and Greece, windows were all but un- 
known; and all nations have marked on their 
respective architectures more or less vividly 
their sense of their importance. Tlie Greeks, 
for example, by the double colonnade and 
the deep pronaos. in front of their temples; 
the Egyptians, by the pyramidal moles or towers 
with which they are flanked; and even the western 
towers of the Gothic cathedral, viewed sstheti- 
cally, seem chiefly for that purpose. 

After the enclosing planes of walls and roof, 
the doorway is the most indispensable feature of 
the structure, and therefore calls loudly for 
adornment, and should. generally be distinguished 
by more impressive decoration than any other 
feature : differing widely as regards purpose or 
office from windows, it should never be made 
uniform with them in size or outline, as it too 
often is in modern works, to the neglect of 
distinctive character, variety, breadth, and other 
principles of composition. 

As — design, we have chiefly to consider 
not the door, but its case: the relative importance 

of the valve or door with reference to the whole 
composition of the door is less than that of the 
window with meen 5 Bayo total : Eee window 
being stationary, near ign and decoration 
might be, sudomeoaiiaal is, auieed on it: the 
window proper may be almost the entire of the 
window composition, which can be made beau- 
tiful, without being extended to the jambs: the 
latter members at least: may be slight, as suited 
to the reception of so gentle, so impalpable a 
visitant.. Itis otherwise with the door. Never- 
theless, the door proper, or valve, is deserving of 
much more caniidecidlie than isusually bestowed 
upon it: generally speaking, it should be richer 
and more delicate than the jambs—a principle 
mised in the — day. While we read 
in ancient works of doors of ivory; of silver; and 
of gold, we find in those of the mo embellish- 
ment hasbeen all but overlooked: bearing in some 
measure the relation to the ing jambs 
of picture to frame, the valve has in such edi 
too often a temporary and unfinished: appearance, 
lacking that geometrical grace of division and 
embellishment which its position une- 
quivocally calls for. In dwelling-houses and 
other structures of various ranks, fashion has of 
late years done much mischief to this feature. 
Instead of our three or four panels in height, we 
have very frequently but .one, the long lines of 
whi ee t . effect = neemearo pens, 
or pi , and. give a li pearance to the 
valve itself, Seabed of that "Tent superficial 
character which of right belongs to it. 
As to the extraneous or design of the 
the — (suffi < t. to embrace 
protect: the opening) w wn in 
England into the doorease, is always the most 
effective, and where it can be had it is always 
) in all countries, in all climates as protec- 
m from sun or rain, or from both: what 
shields from the one in the south we need against 
the other in the north. It yields the greatest 
a ae and cannon effect, ex it 
deepest s IW, 
While the eylindrical surface of the columns 
fives the highest lights. Stone covers sup- 





ported on brackets or suspended iron ones| jambs, assuming that character; placed onthe: 
would, as regards. the production of shadow, be edge of the opening, the: arenes Aa which are: 
efficient ; but. co » besides breaking the formed by their return sides, are warrantable as: 
force of the wind and protecting from the drift-| supports to the lintel ; as:indeed are columns so: 
ing rai, are the most beautiful. From the: placed, and with their axes: in the external 
door-portico must originally have arisen the _ of the wall, or somewhat: farther out. 
attached columnar doorcase or pseudo portico ; | principle is well exemplified by Sir C.. 
but though the real portico forms a.most beau-' Barry, in the windows of the: 
tiful accompaniment to the door, it is question-' and Reform Club Houses, Pall-mall. Columns: 
able if the engaged three-quarter-column door- might also. be used with. propriety within door- 
case so: much used can be considered beautiful’ ways, as Gothic shafts are in those of 
at all. Nothing is truly beautiful that lacks a' cathedrals; if not at the reveals supporting a 
motive, and this is without it: the columns , CO nding series of arches, yet at least 
support nothing that is serviceable; they are placed as divisions of the entire aperture into. 
not the door-jambs, but an excrescence in front compartments, and es entablature or 
of them, stuck on, and generally without any circular arches; they would be justified by this, 
connection or harmony with any other feature , that we could, by so introducing them, have an 
of the front, nor carried out in any way. We: opening of doors or group of that would: © 
can have a projection to give emphasis to the be impossible without them. — 
doorway; and this of a sufficiently ormmamental| The employment of the column is justifiable 
character, without columns, which seem out of whenever it is called forto support what needs: 
place supporting so insignificant a burden as to be supported, and what is worthy of support, 
generally a block or two of stone, forming but'no matter where it is used or where it rests,, 
a mere water-table. | whether on the ground or on a corbel, or am 
The form and oe mate and decoration of arch, or whether attached or detached, or 
doors must undoubtedly harmonize with the order’ ae or coupled, so long as these conditions 
they are associated with, the spirit of which Be f é 
must pervade and reign throughout all parts of; As I said before, the portico is the completest 
the edifice; but there is no necessary connec- shelter and the most perfect element of beauty ;. 
tion between a doorway and the orders at all, but where there is no space for portico, or where 
though the modern system-makers have consi- its columns would be inconvenient or obstruc- 
dered and treated of them as inseparable: a tive, covering may be obtained without supports 
column and entablature have no radical relation- from below; and such coverings are also: sus- 
ship to a door, nor any. natural claim to become ceptible of beauty, as could be proved: 
its case; its right it must purchase by being of from existing examples of this species of desi 
use, the evidence and expression of which alone in London and elsewhere, among which might 
can justify its employment : a doorway is an aper- be named the description of old doorway 
ture in a wall, and columns, or any part of the shell-pattern, where the door is: shel- 
columuar ordonnance, are not naturally called for tered: by a far-projecting: circular pediment, the 
by the requirements of the door itself, and can-' concave surface of which is wrought into the: 
not be employed merely as decoration. Make form of a shell. There is more good sense and 
the eclumns support a covering sufficiently wide ' reason in. such a dcor-case, quaint though: it 
to be of service, ¢. ¢. place them at such dis-' seem, as that of Barber Surgeons’ Hall, than in 
tance from the wall that the covering may! all the pillared portals of Italy. The whole is: 
afford shade and shelter, and let them seu the offspring of ideas of utility, from which 
forward from the entablature of the sto or the decoration blossoms as from astem. Here: 
crowning entablature of the edifice, and no sculptural decoration is very properly confined 
appendage could be more beautiful; without to the lintel, which is surmounted by the com- 
this they are unsatisfactory. If decoration’ pany’s arms, while shelter is secured: by a form 
should arise out of, or rather be the natural which largely contributes to. the artistic effect, 
shape and vesture of utilitarian and structural ' a form susceptible of great picturesque beanty 
requirements, the lintel or arch, which is the and endless variety. 
most important structural member of adoor-| Jambs, lintels, corbels, the latter decorated 
way, should be the most ornamented, and by as consoles (or in accordance with the style of 
ornamentation be made the most conspicuous: the: edifice), springing from the upper part of 
the entire jamb border is important, a should the jambs (or rather to e the jambs 
receive treatment accordingly ; but more than entire from shafts outside of them), and s 
all the lintel, or arch (if it be circular-headed) : it’ porting a canopy or pediment, these ane the. 
is essential to the existence of the opening or elements of the design and decoration. of exter- 
doorway, and should be the prime mark for nal door-cases, which unbiassed judgment and. 
beauty; observing, however, that decoration’ pure considerations of constructive requirement» 
must not interfere with its expression of would lead to, where neither a sufficiently deep: 
strength. On the lintel itself decoration might ' recess nor a portico can be obtained; and: bean- 
indeed be merely linear, or by mouldings; and: tiful is the composition which could be made 
seulptural enrichment placed over it as a by their combination. The projection of the 
crown. covering might be increased to any reasonable 
After what is thns essential and indispensable; ' extent without breach of artistic propriety,, 
the thing most needed by a door is covering or having no columnar ordonnanee to govem it; 
protection from the elements ; first to itself (the | while the jamb, for greater dignity, may be made: 
valve), being generally more or less ornamental, | broad bold; it may be variously formed 
and liable to easy defacement ; but more parti-' and: decorated, it may be richly: moulded, many- 
cularly toa person seeking or awaiting admis-| shafted; it need not be . to the 
sion ; and —e to doorways should! one or two fascias and a moulding and fillet ; 
be thus motived by shelter from sun or rain;! there are other and perchance more beautiful 
beauty is to be invoked to preside over the ' arrangements. j 
formation of such aa ones, and give to| It should be here observed, that the lintel 
them due decoration. e door with these and jambs having different offices, may be 
its natural adjuncts only is a feature capable of! different in. form. and: embellishment as, far as: 
effective chiaroscuro, and of great artistic, may consist with a proper union, which must 
beauty, heightened by its appeal to our sense! not be lost sight of. If embellishment beyond 
of fitness,—its intelleetual grace and integrity. | what is yielded by the form. and decoration.of 
‘To a window the. attached columnar ordon-| these members be required, a legitimate: 
nance is more excusab’e, if not justifiable : it is | place for it will be found over the lintel or above 
all the protection we can give it from the action! the Amn if com or corniee, which may; 
of the elements, consistent with the non-ob-| be surmo by carved or sculptured orna- 
struction of light; but to a door we want the; ment, pyramidally composed. The coronets of 
broad overhanging pediment or canopy insisted| the Jacobian period so placed are common~ 
on above; an exigency of our climate too often: sense objects, as they declare themselves: at 
quite overlooked by architects, who forget what | once as having no part in the construetion, but 
latitude they are in, and the frequency of wet | designed forornament only. : 
weather in these islands. When this shelter is| A wide field for the exercise of invention and 
not yielded by the columns they have no-mean-| taste exists in the application, to-door 2 
ing, and cannot properly enter into the com-|of iron and other metals; which also yicl 
position of a doorway. opportunities for the realization of much that is 
Nevertheless, pilasters, or ante, or rather | useful and beautiful in other features of archi- 
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tecture. I am aware of the objection that has 
been urged against this,—that metals treated as 
they should be, truthfully,—in obedience to 
laws of design derived from their own nature, 
must be discordant with the mural forms and 
proportions, which are adapted to a material 
(stone) of different capabilities, and having 
affinity with another department of nature. But 
I believe that they need not be discordant. I 
believe that the laws which must govern design 
in these materials are sufficiently flexible to 
admit of harmony between them; that such forms 
and proportions might be given to each substance 
that, while consistent with its own capabilities 
and properties, they would be also in harmony 
with the spirit of design adopted in the other. 
The wide difference between the forms and pro- 
rtions of the Greek and Gothic styles, which 
th refer to stone, show what latitude there is 
in that material, at least for assimilation with 
another of a different kind. But other materials, 
truthfully treated, have been brought to harmo- 
nize with stone, as wood in the window, in the 
open timber roof, and other features of interiors ; 
and why not iron? © © 
In street or other architecture, where pro- 
jections cannot be made, deeply recessed door- 
vere answer the purpose of shelter, and are of 
sufficiently artistic capabilities to -supersede the 
need of useless appendages, in the shape of 
columns, for decoration ;* no ment being 
more susceptible -of beauty in itself, by a 
and other embellishment of the reveals. An 
additional dignity may be given to the outer 
opening by superficial and geometrical border- 
ing, enriched or otherwise ; a means of decora- 
tion which may be carried to any extent either 
in external or internal doorways. .The Maho- 
medans resorted to this mode of door decoration, 
which assumed the form of panelled and en- 
riched margins, sometimes’ more than one, and 
placed one within another. The pointed arch 
inserted in a square is a prevalent arrangement. 
The Mahom appear to have been more 
consistent and true, and to have done less 
violence in this respect to structural principle. 
than we ; and even the Egyptian doorcase is 
more rational than most of the forms assumed 
by the modern. But the palm of surpassing 
excellence may be‘ claimed by the: doorcase of 
the later Gothic—a style which seems iatly 
fitted for the consistent and. beautiful develop- 
ment and clothing.of such features. A doorway 
flanked by niches and crowned with ogee canopy, 
as at King’s College Chapel, Cambridge, is not 
= abstractedly beautiful, but highly consistent 
with a true theory of the door: e idea of 
distributing the weight of a deep pointed arch 
among a series of columns or circular shafts 
along the broad reveals, is a happy one. The 
visitor passes into the sacred place as through a 
solemn and beautiful grove. A figure on either 
side of a oe door, symbolical of 
Penates, or household guardian powers, is also 
a happy thought, which might be imitated or 
introduced into any style, as an appropriate and 
significant decoration. In fact, it must be ad- 
mitted that the most rationally-treated doorways, 
the most beautiful and true,—which, indeed, 
may be said of windows,—are to be found in the 


y|most susceptive of a graceful and effective 'of corruption and falsehoo 





decoration of jambs or reveals within the face of 


though distinct and independent in themsely 
the wall, They would harm 


that are into this service of exp 
—features round which the door-case, as it 
flings its arms; as, for instance, niched 
which, whether introduced into the reveals, or 
placed in front on each side, and worked into 
one composition with al door itself, are ye 
appropriate associates and appendages of 
entrance, besides being beantifel. This princi ‘le 
of composition in Gothic is well worthy of imi 
tion in classic architecture, in which other 
features may be thus united, as windows to a 
ang extent and with greater effect than t 

ve yet been. This expression of ‘doorway’ 
may have its preludes in the shape of outwaaki 
, or advaneing decorations, as statues of men and 
animals, after the manner of the sphinxes and 
obelisks of t. 

If we were true to our intuitions, and worked 
in a free and independent spirit, unfettered and 
unawed by precedent, nor intimidated by the 
want of it, the lines of distinction between the 
styles would, I think, be less strongly marked, 
Two ‘styles taken up by the same people in the 
same climate for seclins purposes must have a 


onise as well with 
the columnar ordonnance in the classic facade 
as in the Gothic. Why should all mouldings 
and other ornaments invariably project from 
the face of the wall in classic architecture ? To 
constructive principles and theories all such 
questions should referred: deep recesses 
and splayed reveals are as needful, I conceive, in 
Classic as in Gothic, and as susceptible of 
appropriate decoration by means of panels, 
niches, columniation, or arcuation. An external 
doorway in any style in the same plane, or nearly 
so, with the outside of the wall, and void of 
ao canopy, or sheltering projection of some’ 
ind in our rainy climate, is a dreary and absurd 
object. It is absurd, not because it produces no 
shadow: the object of porticoes, recesses, or 
canopies is not, thongs most writers on the 
subject would seem to hold the affirmative, for 
this purpose: they would not be justifiable 
on the ground merely of artistic effect: utility 
must be the ing motive, and I believe 
it is a philosophical law that power and beauty 
tonal reget pee aed bre | tendency to approach ; for it was different people 
ab i wd of a tc ~ inse ms : oom different climates “a JT that evolved 
t utility ignored is beauty lost. Let the) them originally from the same type. If we con- 
architect Ai 5 what oes would stantly eforked to nature and fr own judgment, 
best administer to comfort, health, convenience, | and instead of taking the Italian solution of the 
and pleasure; and the general forms called by classic architecture, solved the problem for our. 
these considerations into existence will be those selves, we might speedily wipe off the reproach 
which has been 
treatment. I believe this will be found especially ‘justly thrown upon the style as embodied in 
true in reference to the subject of this Lag | modern works, ‘and retrace our steps towards 
In ceowgam to the — oma yt five purity ae truth. emcee is, indeed, no other 
mentioned, over most doorways of dwelling- | way. e must take nothing upon trust, how- 
houses a fanlight is necessary ; nae this need for rd venerable, but bri mt the right test of 
association of door and window is a legitimate j nature and reason. e long and universal 
source of originality and variety : but instead of | establishment of certain forms and arrangements 
this compound feature assuming the thousand is no proof of their. being right, nor reason for 
possible shapes that might have been expected, | their being continued. = SamurL Huaeins, 
it has struggled but through one or two fixed 
forms, and those quite at variance with good 
sense i yPoarieicnces - ic : for ee 
tween the door and t ight over it, ins 
of “an impost,.which is the natural division} Our readers are aware of the determination 
occupying. this place, we generally find an un-, on a of the Corporation to commission 
meaning fragment. of an entablature supported | the production of a certain number of statues 
on two columus inserted in an opening much ‘for the adornment of the Mansion-house,—a 
— ace d ci j es the = ae .* meg ination — and ae 
e the house loo r than it is, and Mr. Bunning,: deserve the warm t. of. 
Sherine ect et el gs nota ist 
enough, there is nothing better bor ighting the! intention, the Corporation wisely avoided con- 
lobby than the rather old-fashioned side-lig ts... | petition ; they visited various studios, and then 
With the pooenaney members, and without any- named by ballot six sculptors who should each 
thing — = SR RT Lee — - <a to “pace —_ ‘— 
of much and varied expression of character m one 0 Bosc 3. e arti 
—— proportions em decoration — = will | ee cols Messrs: Haley, McDowell, a 
a primary consideration w.th the judicious | Lou er Mars and Thrupp; and the 
desi Si : for at the doorway the be nea of eam edie submitted a sketch in sine of thee 
the build: ought to be more intense; there, | design, one fourth the real size, which is to be 
most clearly should be indicated the mood of | somewhat larger than life. The subjects are= 
mind with which it should be entered. Low and following the same order as the names:— 
broad comenar for example, as in most of our | “Bright Morning Star,” Milton; “Leah,” 
medieval cathedrals, express very properly the | from Moore’s Lives of the Angels; “ Egeria,” 
virtue of humility, which I think should be the from Byron’s Childe Harold; Comus, Gnis- 
expression universally of the entrances to the 'elda, and a figure called the “Lion Slayer,” 


were, 














SCULPTURE FOR THE LONDON 
CORPORATION. 








Gothic; where decoration is chiefly confined 
to the essential and indispensable features. 


But the Anglo-classic architect has elements \the various classes of domestic buildings the | well, but, 
as beautiful at his command, and the same | doorway may hint at the rank and character of 
and life, Sone ith 

n 


motive to give them unit 


no adequate result has been realised. 


the case of the door he has, by means of | on the subject, has endeavoured 
broad covering, opportunity for the greatest to fix the form and proportions of 
beauty and grandeur of light and shade, — proportions and character of the orders with 
opportunity peculiar to the door, for in the | which they are associated; but this, rightly con- 
window any such provisions for chiaroscuro ' sidered, is so far taki 
would not only be useless, but prejudicial. Nor sphere of fine art, and treating it as a science 
in'reference to reveals has invention been more ' only. When Vitruvius, prescribes that the pro- 
It is strange that architects have always files of the architrave and other members be in 


alive. 
confined themselves to square and gene 

shallow reveals in the classic. Why should 
reveals be always at right angles? Square 
reveals are often desirable for vigour of etfect, 


yet I cannot see why an appropriate series of |The order employed in the buildi 
mouldings cannot be fever «sa applied to the | the seeaens of ts stombrsms 





| 


' 


| veyed. sata : 
Gothic buildings there are many features, 





sanctuary ; while there are other buildings, on | unappropriated. This last is to be withdrawn, 
the contrary, as palaces, the doorways of which | and a substitute provided. _ 
may assume an air of grandeur and triumph. In} The statuettes for the most part promise very 
being little more than sketches, 
everything <i-ligaed on the manner in which 
they are carried out, and for this, of course, the 
corporation depend on the reputation of the 
sculptors. We sincerely hope that the result 
will prove satisfactory. 


e occupier. 

Vitruvius, as well as most modern authors 
——- 
oors from the 








UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN — 
COMPETITION. 
Tue Board of Trinity College, Dublin, at a 
pouey.! on Saturday last, finally resolved to 
adopt the design of Sir Thomas Deane, Son, and 


architecture out of the 


conformity with the character of simplicity or : cae 
elegance ‘Which belongs to the order Sasadiaed Woodward, for the extensive additional bails 
in the edifice, his teaching is more consistent | 285—museums, drawing-schools, *h interiot 
with a true theory of the art on which he writes. | T00ms,—for the general plan of the m to 
is certainly | @'Tangements. The competition was limi 
style of the | two or three architects. | 
door, which must unite with the rest of the 
composition in one harmonious expression of the 
ing idea or tone of feeling sought to be con- 








Brickworks at Ruespy.—Extensive brickworks, 
we hear, are being erected on the Lawford-road, for 
the manufacture of bricks by Mr. Beart’s patent 


process, 
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ANCIENT CITY GATE, WINCHESTER. 











ANCIENT GATEWAY, WINCHESTER. 


We have at different times laid before our 
readers sketches from Winchester, and now add 
to the series a view of one of the old gateways, 
as it appears upon entering the town. It is 
“Decorated” in character, and very good. The 
stonework of the smaller archway is not original. 

T. 








PRESENTATION OF HER MAJESTY’S 
MEDAL FOR ARCHITECTURE. 
INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 

_On the 4th of April, the Earl De Grey, Pre- 
sident, took the chair, to present the medals 

which had been awarded by the Institute. 

Numerous donations of books, &c. were 
announced, and, amongst other objects, Mr. 
Godwin presented, on the part of Messrs. 
Pr han pg pt age] view of ~ church of 

. James, nm a series of tracings b 
M. Hittorff of his designs for the Menta 
Circus, at Paris, ing some reference to the 
construction of the building. The same member 
also exhibited a series of drawings by the Baron 
Jolly (forwarded through Mr. Mogford) of a 
very curious chapel at Antwerp; and after- 
wards a number of archi medals b 
M. Wiener, of Brussels. To the peculiar excel- 
of these medals, in the representation of 


architectural subjects, Mr. Godwin called par- 
ticular attention; and stated that M. Wiener 

proposed to issue a series of such medals, 

illustrating the principal buildings of all the 

— cities of pe, so as to form a medallic 
istory of architecture. 

Professor Donaldson concurred in expressing 
admiration of M. Wiener’s intention, and its 
successful execution, so far as it was carried 
out, and expressed a hope it would be sup- 

rted. He then presented, from Mr. James 
Yates, medallic illustrations of the Free School 
and Town Hall of Birmingham. 

Mr. Tite drew attention to a scarce medal of 
Sir C. Wren, with St. Paul’s as the reverse, 
executed in the lifetime of that architect. He 
had only seen two copies of this medal, and 
thought it would be very desirable if another 
could be obtained for the Institute. 

Mr. Scoles, hon. sec. having announced the 
subjects for which medals and premiums for the 
year 1853 would be awarded, : 

The Chairman then proceeded to distribute 
the medals awarded for 1852, viz.,— 


To Mr. Chas. T. Hargrave, C.E. for his Essa; 
**On the-Construction of Walls, as influen 
by local circumstances and the materials most 
readily available.”—A Silver Medal of the 
Institute. 











To Mr. John H. Chamberlain, for his Essay 
“On the Introduction of Colour, including 
Effect OF Architectural Composition generally.” 

ect of Archi mposition "ig 
—aA silver Medal of the Institute. 

To. William George Coldwell, Associate, for 
his Essay “On the Advantage to Architecture 
which has resulted, and what further Advantage 
may be derived, from the use of Iron, both as 
to Constraction and Embellishment.”—A Medal 
of Merit. 

To Mr. James Thomas Knowles, Jun. for his 
ra" “On Architectural Education.”——A Medal 
of Merit. 

-To Mr T. A. Britton, Student, for his 
“Sketches for the Month.”—A Premium in 
Books,—and addressed to each recipient some 
appropriate remarks. 

The Chairman proceeded to observe that the 
last prize to be presented was the 

a which had awarded by the 

with the unanimous sanction of the m 

so) Sir son iokaanees sig ened 

m nel Grey, intimating 8 

approval of the proposed bestowal of her medal ; 
Mr. Scoles read a letter from Sir R. 
Smirke, stating that, in consequence of ill health, 
he must necessarily depute his brother, Mr. Sidney 
Smirke, to receive the medal on his behalf. 
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_ The Chairman then, addressing Mr. Sidney 
‘Smirke, expressed his regret at the unavoidable 
iabsence of Sir Robert; and, after a brief but 
‘happy reference to the artistic ability of the father 
jof that distinguished architect, adverted to the 
‘power evinced by Sir R. Smirke, so long ago 
‘as the year 1809, in regulating and controlling 
ithe re-erection of Souuieeten Theatre in a 
‘very short time after iis destruction by fire. 
‘Efforts and exertions such as these the 

‘were now accustomed to; but they had not 
even now been s Alluding briefly to 
‘the other works of Sir Robert, down to his 
latest structure, the British Museum, his Lord- 
‘ship concluded by acknowledging the valuable 
aid which that ar t had received from Mr. 
‘Sidney Smirke, and hy ing the pleasure 
he felt in presenting to , on behalf 
-of his brother, the medal awarded by the Insti- 


tute. 

Mr. Sidney Smitke acknowledged the honour 
conferred u i his brother, in a graceful and 
feeling address, ‘from which we te the 
follo passage “Tt isobvi urally 
impossible,” said he, “that I, as the brother of 
Sir R. Smirke, should be able to offer a safe and 
trustworthy opinion on the judgment which has 
actuated the Institute i him this 
truly Royal gift. But I can myself to 
say thus much, as a member of this Institute 
and = on ae “ag mes yon that 
my brother’s exa perma- 
nen‘ utility to the profession, by ing and 
P ifying its character. On questions of taste 
here must always be diversity of opinion and 
fluctuations of fashion; but on questions of 
moral right and wrong there can be none. The 
_ standard of hone immutable; and ae 

‘ to me a source of pride and gratification to re 
that my brother’s le,:and the whole course 
of his professional life, been well calculated 
to teach us this lesson—that the only way to 
secure the permanent goodwill and respect and 
regard of our brethren, is to see that our con- 


duct can be measured by that high standard.” 
Mr. Donaldson revived the subject discussed 

last year,—the dilapi ition of the 

Royal Tombs in Westmi A ; and 


The Chairman stated, that when he had 
brought that subject before Prince Albert, his 
Royal Highness ‘entered into it with the 
greatest interest and zeal. ‘The unsettled state 
of public affairs had probably diverted the atten- 
tion of the Government from it; but he should 
be most happy, at the instance of the Council, 
to urge again upon the attention of the Prince 
Consort the importance of preserving from fur- 
ther decay the interesting historical monuments 
in question. 

Signor Abbati then read a paper, in Italian, 
‘** Qn the Decorative Painting of Pompeii;” 
referring, in illustration of it, to an eatensive 
series of drawings of the mural decorations of 
that long-buried city, with additional illus- 
trations by 

Mr. Digby Wyatt, who afterwards read a 
translation of the Signor's paper, to which we 
may refer hereafter. Mr. D. Wyatt added, in 
explanation, that Signor Abbati had been for 
twenty-six years an inhabitant of Pompeii, and 
was familiarly acquainted with every fragment 
of stone and stucco in its precincts. Educated 
as an architectural . tsman and architect, 
he had become enamoured of the decorations of 
Pompeii, and had rendered valuable assistance 
to Herr Zahn, in his great work on those in- 
teresting remains. Signor Abbati had indeed 
long been engaged in tracing from the walls of 
Pompeii the paintings discovered under the local 
commissions; and the beautiful drawings ex- 
hibited were not copies, but actually tracings 
from the originals; the inspection of them 
being as much like seeing Pompeii as possible. 
Sige Abbati had otherwise distinguished him- 
self at oe: and he (Mr. D. Wyatt), with 
Mr. Owen Jones, ‘had felt that the desire of the 
‘directors of the ‘Orystal Palace Company to 
reproduce ‘a Pompeian House in the new build- 
ing at ten gow could not be better aceom- 

‘than by inducing Signor Abbati to visit 
, and ‘to ‘bring his drawings with 


: execution of the stucco work and 
freseoes of Pompeii ; displaying, in the course 


of his remarks, a mastery of the historical 
and scientific iarities of both. He con- 
Ss corn Sees, att 
. > Ww 
we pe Bae available to the British public the 
researches of Signor Abatti ; and, in reply to Mr. 
Donaldson, who expressed a wish that the 
drawings might remain for examination and 
discussion at a future meeting, he regretted that 
such a course would be impracticable; but 
hoped that hereafter, within the walls of the 
Crystal Palace, the imstitute would have an 
opportunity of entering more fully into the 


su 


practical observations on the importance of the 
sate of decorative art by architects, which, as 
the former gentleman observed, was lately teo 
much left to upholsterers in Eng 

Mr. Donaldson p a vote of thanks to 
the directors of the Crystal Palace Company for 
the taste and liberality which had induced Fens 
under good advice, to devote large sums of 
money to the formation of such a museum of) 
art as was hitherto wmknowan, and which o— 
long since to have been undertaken by 
Government. 


After __ votes of thanks the meeting was 
a ed. 








ON THE CONSTRUCTIVE PRINCIPLES 
OF THE PRINCIPAL STYLES OF 
ARCHITECTURE. 


Tue following is an outline of a paper on this 
subject read at the Royal Institution of Great 
Britain, on the 4th March, by Mr. Edward A. 
Freeman, M 


, M.A. 

The lecturer stated his object to be to trace 
out the essential character of the principal 
styles of architecture as directly derived from 
their constructive principles, with as little 
reference as possible either to mere ornamental 
detail, or to the outlimes and ground-plans of 
buildings. The latter are closely connected 
with the question of actual style; they modify 
it and they are modified by it; but they are 
directly derived from considerations of habit, 
convenience, or religion, rather than from the 
real constructive origi and principle of the 
style itself. 

The constructive origin of each primitive and 
unborrowed style is generally to be looked for 
in the sort of primitive habitation which each 
nation seems to have imitated in its first archi- 
tectural works, that, namely, with which each 
had been most familiar in its primitive and 
uncivilized state. “This subject has been worked 
out im the well-known essay of Mr. Hope, and 
more recently treated of by the lecturer himself 
in his History of Architecture. The Egyptian 
architecture reproduced the primitive excavation, 
the Grecian the primitive hut, the Chinese the 
primitive tent; each presenting a stone imi- 
tation of the earlier and ruder fabric. 

The constructive principle of a style depends 
upon the manner in which it connects distant 
masses, as when two walls are connected by a 
roof, or two jambs united. into a doorway. i 
connexion must be effected in one of two ways, 
either by the Entablature-or the Arch. In the 
Entablature system the two upright masses are 
connected by a third laid on ‘the top of them, 
and kept together simply by cohesion; in the 
Arch system, the connexion is effected by a 
series of masses (technically called voussoirs) 
which, when arranged im a certain manner, are 
lh ee without direct support from 
below, according to a certain law of the me- 
chanical powers. The entablature can only 
have one direction, one essentially horizontal ; 
but of the arch there are two ipal forms, 
the round and the pointed, whose esthetical 
effect is widely different. Hence we have three 
principal forms, the Ztablature, the Round 
Arch, the Pointed Arch ; each having its own 
leading idea, those respectively of horizontal 
extension, of simple rest, and of vertical ez- 
tension, which are found carried to ection in 
the three great styles of architecture, the 
Grecian, the Romanesque, and the Gothic. 

The simple unadorned construction of the 
entablature may be ‘traced in many primitive 
monuments, such as the disin cromlechs 





of north-western Europe, the so-called. Druidical 





Mr. Tite and Mr. Papworth offered some|ti 





circles of the same region, and some of the 
rudest cong Pelasgian gateways of Greece 
and Italy. a decorative form it produced 
several important styles of architecture, the 
native Indian, Persian, and tian styles (all 
of which must be carefully distinguished from 
the later works of the Mahometan. conquerors 
in the same countries), and its perfection, the 
pure and unsurpassable architecture of Greece, 
These four in their constructive prin- 
iple; they differ in their constructive origi 
The Indian and Egyptian are derived from the 
imitation of excavations in the rock, the Persian 
and Grecian from the imitation of erections of 
timber. “a 2 ~ ee, sca _ less 
important of Indi ersia, the lecturer 
tessa at length the two great 
of entablature, the Egyptian and the 
Grecian. 
On this head he warmly combatted the idea 
that Grecian architecture was in any wa 
borrowed from ian. He “woe not at a 
depreciate the position belonging to the 
Egyptian nation, as having attained a ~* 
of civilization ata very early period, or 
ws merit of Soa architecture as 
the distinct style loped, and one in a 
i stately and solemn, and admirably 
to the nature of the country and to the 
and the religion of its inhabitants. But 
= could never it that a stationary, unde- 
veloping ‘pet could ever have had any 
important 1 on a nation whose every 
product bears the stamp of originality, and 
which has been the permanent teacher of the 
human race alike in arts, and arms, in litera- 
ture, and politics. Our poetry, our philosophy, 
our institutions, our architecture, are either 
lineally (however remotely) descended from 
those of Greeee, or have been subject to most 
important Grecian influence : no such influence 
can ever be shownon the part of Egypt. The 
lecturer argued that both external and internal 
evidence was against any derivation of Greek 
architecture from Egypt. 

The true Grecian architecture is the Doric, 
the direct emanation of the — seat the 

representation of the timber construction. 
Tn the great Doric temples of Athens, the idea 
of horizontal extension, the soul of the entab- 
lature construction, is perfectly realised. The 
Tonic order is probably of foreign origin, and is 
decidedly a pei from the purity of 
Grecian ‘arthitecture. Dr. Layard has found 
some capitals at Nineveh strongly resembling 
it; and as the Tonic order arose among the 
Asiatic Greeks, who were not so pure as their 
brethren in Hellas, one may reasonably suppose 
that it was really ‘an immovation derived from a 
barbaric source. 

Turning to the arched construction, there can 
be little doubt that the arch was mary mt 
invented in several widely distant ages 
countries. Such at least seems to have been 
the case in China, in Egypt, and in Italy. And 
wisuccessful attempts at its formation are found 
still more extensively, not only in the two 
latter countries, and in Greece and Asia Minor, 
but, also in the mysterious ruined cities of 
Central America, in some of the primitive 
remains in Scotland described by Dr. Daniel 
Wilson in his “Archmology and Prehistoric 
Annals.” The arched form must be accurately 
distinguished from the -arched construction, as 
the apparent arch often occurs, which has the 
form, round or pointed, but which is merely 
composed of overlapping ‘stones cut into that 
shape, not of voussoirs mutually suppo one 
another. Numerous -varieties, both of the 

t arch, and. of attempts at constructing 
the real one, will be found in Dodwell’s Views, 
and in the more recent works of ‘Sir Charles 
Fellows. ‘And it is worth noticing that the 
pointed form seems to ‘have been attempted 

uite ‘as early, if not earlier, than the ee 
Indeed, if ¢ first attempt, as seems 20 
unlikely, took the form of overla stones 
inclining ‘to @ pomt, it would clearly more 





to cut them away into a pointed than into 
eg ast shape. The complete form of | the 
| pointed arch 1s found ina gateway at Thorlces, 
and a near a to its constraction 2 
‘one  Ficyns. it would seem, however, vA 
‘the attempt never quite succeeded, and that: 
‘greater apparent strength of the round 
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drove the designs. back upon that form, which’ essentially an offshoot from that of Byzantium,| MAINTENANCE OF THE BALANCE 
was at last brought to perfection both in Italy' though much modified by the introduction of} BETWEEN THE ANIMAL AND VEGE- 
and Egypt. such was the case in several original elements. Among these the} "TABLE KINGDOMS. 
Greece appears extremely doubtful. - most important was no other than the system- 


At all events, neither in Greece nor in Eeypt atic use of the pointed arch. This shape is 
did the invention ever give birth to a oe | prevalent in most of the forms which this 
arched architecture. The arch was freely species of architecture assumes in the Fast; but, 
in when constructive necessities pas what is important to observe, such is not the 
bat it never entered into the system of decora- case in that splendid variety which was de- 
tive architecture, which was always constructed | veloped among the Mahometans of Spain. But 
oe of the entablature. The honour though the Saracens not only possessed the 
of rw 2 a system of architecture of which | pointed arch, but systematically employed it on 
the arch ould be the leading feature was'a grand scale, they never developed for it an 
reserved for Italy. Those Roman buildings im appropriate system of decoration. The other 
Ser coere pincp mpl ainnl aceiee all the 'shetin eae Geaipareaanered selene 
eir square piers round arches, e the sft as a distinct member of the archi . 
elements of a good and consistent style of archi-! Architecture is s eb when what Pro- 
tecture. But, as a general rule, the Roman fessor Willis calls the tive construction 
architects, in their ornamental stractures, en- coincides with the mechanical construction. 
deavoured to effect an union of their own According to this law, the point at which the 
system of piers and arches with the Greek arch springs from the pier, technically called the 
system of columns and entablatures, producing impost, should be marked by a capital or 
an inkharmonious inconsistent result. moulding. It is, however, often convenient in 
Numerous imstances of the ways in which some particulars to place the decorative impost 
this union was attempted have been commented lower down than the constructive impost, so as 
on in bags rg weeks a on the other to treat as a portion of the arch what is in 
veh, in haps semnlten the Gonten vs what led " lied ss Hig hevareners 
a sti . th aracenic 
system of By was wally cast away, | style, this sfi/¢ is often made into a distinet 
mowing ee. ~ ves amphi- | wa moos ; between the arch and the 
ducts "the latter, suc ~ the Pont du Gand in 05 in Bayt in age Thine ohare, 
Languedoc, exhibit the system of piers and one is strongly tempted bo recogni fs this 
round arches in its perfect purity. On the’ si feat duction of the exactl 
; pe purity. O:; 8 eature a reproduction exactly 
other hand, in the at of Diocletian at analogous peculiarity of the elder Egyptian 
SSR gn 
y a are spring directly ca and the en 
the pn of the column, without the interven- distinctive feature of the Gothic archi- 
tion of the entablature in any shape. Buildings tecture is therefore neither the mere form of the 
like these, so far from being exa of a| pointed arch, nor even its systematic use as the 
orrupt style, - & the eye of a sophical | prac constructive member. What really 
7 seep arte rere real purity mit -~ lout for it te ame ste , id pedtrocrs 
. “s . * . 2 an ria an 
a —_ in aes palmy ~~ iy ore never | system SF on ad realizing of a 
Sse round system was | + esthetical i ich it ests. 
now worked out, and the arch provided with an | a sine we reson ‘i, is pe abl ons 
ager support of two kinds, the square| ancient than the round, and may have been ail 
columnar pier. _ along occasionally wa = go as caprice or 
ae —— ore y Bag pee oe mor oa dictated. that systematic 
ure, the Byzantine, ) x t inci tructive feat 
the Provencal, the German of the Rhine, the | ietnadaned: cetee saan wreracat a ieathe 
Norman of England and Northern France, all| Kast, we can hardly doubt, when we consider 
adhere to this same construction, and gradually | that its appearance in the twelfth century is 
work out for it an appropriate system of | exactly simultaneous with the increased inter- 
decoration. The Byzantine architecture, as far|course between the two regions consequent 
as the present view is concerned, must be; upon the Crusades. We may thus see the 
considered as merely one among several futility of the various theories propounded by 
varieties of Romanesque; in other respects, | Milner and others, who reduced the question as 
the peculiar outlines of its ecclesiastical build-|to the origin of Gothic architecture into a 
ings, and its especial use of the cupola, the| mere question as to the origin of the pointed 
noblest offspring of the round arch, might fairly | arch, and sought for the latter in the intersec- 
cause it to be looked upon as a distinct class. | tion of round arches and similar sources. 
The German and Norman architecture has gone} From the Orientals, then, the Western archi- 
very far to realise the ideal of the round-arched | tects learned systematically to employ the 
style, the architecture of mere rest and solidity, | pointed arch in the main arcades of their 
aud vertioa. "The locturer argued’ warmly in| the Abbey of Malmesbury is not neprobely the 
favour of the claim of this style to be considered hae caida in Eng 4 oF gro: ene 
@ pure and perfect one, worthy of being classed | remained to be done before Gothic architecture 
alongside of Grecian and Gothic. Romanesque | was fully developed ; in other words, before the 
architecture, he contended, had been depreciated, | architectural expression of the idea of vertical 
ec — — oo a extension was thoroughly worked out. ‘Those 
on it with an unfavourable eye ; bw id its founda i 
it was quite possible that «styl Sik? | nates anc he tein rege aioe 
neither Grecian nor Gothic, and yet be worthy of | pier of the Norman, and channel its surface 
ae ut on an Kaece Brae bes If, like | with the venenl ornaments mbiah ae aternet Se 
» Romanesque exhibi e pera ici ecessor. S 
a of the leading — idea suggest by | nore ma system poo dne = the 
sown constructive principle, such equality it progress of this transition forming one of the 
might fairly claim. At the same time an abso-| most interesting pages in the history of the 
lute equality he would not assert: the Gothic art. 
ideal was the highest, while the Grecian build- 
mgs had attained a higher perfection in their ‘ bia tt P A 
<a om fee ‘the Bomaenqes ideal itself he | extraordinary meeting of this institute wae held in 
ultima rw pares, ‘while he as ie ned “. a. a eee oe 
believe that’ no ” Ramanesque building had week. Mr. Thomson, of Glasgow, architect, read a 
Sate nee Geta aint En a eae eames Be 
ty ea ideal as had been done in the two other | Some conversation followed on the plans for the fiew 
the Parthenon and by St. Ouens. blie Kelvin Gr 
Wie _ | publie park at Kelvin Grove. 
up the Romanesque sty Were growing) ae New Castiz at BatmonaL.—The contract 
fons Christian nations, a very t | for the mason work, according to a Scottish paper, 
rs architecture was developed | has been obtained by Mr. Alex. Stuart, of Peterhead, 
style’ 1¢ Mahomedan nations. The Saracenic | and arrangements are being made to commence the 
in its various forms, may be considered as | work forthwith. 














We have alwa to lead our younger 
readers to fins sn of —— 
castes, Sapa tho siaie al nomena ae tae 
yc are ty observation of these facts. 
e insert following interesting 
heroes fs bie Kingdom ter, he 
an. in water, : 
Robert = Si an Apothecaries’ as 
tending very strikingly to the end we have in 


view. 





In Professor Brande’s valuable “Manual of 
Chemistry,” for 1821, and im each succeeding 
edition, treating of the respiration of fishes, 
pears the f. statement.* “ Fishes’ 
the air which is dissolved in water ; they there- 
fore soon deprive it of its oxygen, the 
which is es on This is in 
many instances decomposed uatie vegeta- 
bles, which a SxvEeD, nd absorb the 
carbon: hence t vantage growing Vv 
tables in artificial fishponds.” = 

It was for the purpose of submitting 
ment, Oe ehetne aattotions : 

t ing investigations were 
undertaken, the results of which “wens laid be. 
fore the Chemical- Socie ay ane pee. ee, 


trate in a marked and 
rovision which we see everywhere 
displayed t ut the animal and vegetable 


pam yo whereby their continued existence 
stability are so admirably sustained, and 
which they are made to subserve, 

for the other’s nutriment, and even for its indis- 
pensable wants and vital existence. 

The experiment was commenced in May 1849 
and the subjects chosen were some gold- 
fish. These were placed in a globular glass 
vessel or receiver, of about 12 capacity 
filled to about one-half its content with ordinary 
spring water, and being supplied at the hottom, 
to the depth of about an inch, with gravel and 
loose pieces of sandstone and limestone, so 
arranged that the fish could shelter themselves 
below them if were inclined soto do. In 
this gravel were 


~~ 


by microscopic observers in its growing 
state in a small jar : iii beng the ony sae 
t 


plant at hand in the mids e metropolis, was 
therefore of necessity ry oy ed for the experi- 
ment. Being indigenous to the south of France, 


it might have been thought unfavourable for the 
purpose ; but the results will clearly prove that 
it has answered the desired object most admir- 
ably. It throws out an abundance of long strap- 
shaped leaves of about a quarter of an imch in 
breadth, and from 1 to 3 feet in length; and 
these leaves, when the sun shines on them, 
evolve a continued stream of oxygen gas, which 
rises ina current of minute bubbles, particu- 
larly from any part of the leaf which may have 
eneined: Ak SNR... 20 SRE 0. Nate 
po aay sooty dust of the London 
atmosphere, without, at the same time, i 

the free of the air, a thim piece 0 

muslin, stretched over a stout copper wire, pre- 
viously bent into a circle, was over the 
mouth of the receiver. : 

The materials and the subjects for the experi- 
ment being thus arranged in this miniature 
_Sapeadecaanig so term it, everything a! 

O progress healthily f : 


and vi functions 
and the necessity for which, at the time of com- 
mencing the 
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If this had been allowed to increase, there is 
no doubt but that the healthof the fish must have 
ily suffered, and most probably their vital 
‘bee deste. The removal of 

fegetation from the pond became, 








' ‘to a very uséfal little scavenger, whose highly 
beneficial and indispensable functions ode ed 
too much overlooked, or its utility, indeed, I 
may say, U in the economy of animal 
it wien the water-snail, whose natural food 
is the very green se conferca and decaying 
vegetable matter which threatened to destroy 
the object sought to be obtained by the experi- 
ment. Five or six of these little creatures— 
the Limnea stagnalis—were consequently intro- 
‘duced into the water, and by their continued 
and rapid locomotion, and extraordinary voracity, 
soon removed the cause of interference 
restored the whole to a healthy state ; thus 
perfecting the balance between the animal and 
vegetable inhabitants, and enabling both to 
— continuously their vital functions with 
ealth and energy. 


Since this period the fish have been lively, 
ight in colour, and appear very healthy ; the 
snails also, judging from the enormous quantity 
of gelatinous masses of eggs which they have 
deposited on all parts of the receiver, as well as 
on the fragments of stone, appear to thrive 
wonderfully, and besides their indispensable 
functions in sustaining the perfect adjustment 
of the series, afford a quantity of food to 
the fish, in the form of the young snails, which 
are devoured immediately they exhibit the 
slightest evidence of vitality and locomotion, 
before their shell has 
So luxuriant also was the growth of the Vallis- 
neria under these circumstances, that by the 
autumn the one soli lant that had been 
originally introduced thrown out very 
numerous offshoots and ‘suckers, thus multiply- 
ing to the extent of tomy of thirty-five strong 
» plants; and these threw up their long silky 
spiral flower-stalks in all directions, so that at 
one time more than forty blossoms were 
counted lying on the surface of the water. 
‘Phus, then, we have that admirable balance 
_ which exists between the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms sustained, and that in a liquid ele- 
ment. The fish in its respiration consumes the 
_oxygen of the atmospheric air held in solution 
by the water, and at the same time furnishes 
carbonic acid, feeds on the insects and young 
snails, and enriches material well adapted as a 
rich food to the plant, and well fitted for its 
luxuriant growth. The plant by its respiration 
consumes the carbonic acid produced by the 
fish, appropriating the carbon to the construc- 
tion of its Sieiane and fibres, and liberates again 
the oxygen in its gaseous state, to sustain the 
healthy ons of the animal members of the 
series, at the same time that it feeds, by its 
roots, on the rejected matter, which has fulfilled 
its purposes in the nourishment of the fish and 
and thus preserves the water constantly in 
a clean and healthy condition ; while the slimy 
snail, its proper nutriment in the decom- 
posing vegetable matter and minute confervoid 
mucus, prevents their accumulation by its vora- 
city, and by its vital powers converts what 
would otherwise act as a poison into a rich and 
fruitful nutriment, again to constitute a pabu- 
lum for the vegetable growth, while it also 
acts the important office of a partial purveyor 
to its finny neighbour. The ponds, ultimately 
made of a square shape, as more convenient, 
have now been in operation three years without 
change of water. Rost. WaRRINGTON. 
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Vistrors TO Musrum oF ORNAMENTAL Ant, 
Max.sorover Hovuse.—During the month of March 
12,087 persons were admitted free on the public 
days. 1,091 on rn ves Me were 
admitted on payment of sixpence » besides 
the registered students of the classes and schools. 

- Forest Lanps.—With reference to your valuable 
and interesting g papers on the conversion of the woods 
and forests, I beg leave to that it would 

i of Waltham Forest in 





be of advantage to 
se rer capitalists, but it would 


would create a new 


me hardened. | f 


GRAVEYARDS AND CEMETERIES. 

I HAVE read — your numerous 
articles on gee — me A nga scp 
more especially those relati e “closing 0: 

veyards,” cae am ri rejoiced that Lord 
Fabeactton is p ing so energetically in the 
matter. I hope he will not stay his hand till 
every over-crowded graveyard in the kingdom is 
closed ; and I also hope that you will still per- 
severe in your effort for the attainment of so 
very desirable an object, and till not only that, 
but every other nuisance affecting the health of 
the people is classed amongst the things that 
have been. 
But in this desire for sanitary reform, there is 
one thing that has not, I think, been considered 
at all, and unless that is taken into consideration, 
I fear that we are only leaping out of the frying- 
pan into the fire ; I allude to the cemeteries out- 
side our towns, and wish you to take a view of 
them. Every inch of these is made available for 
the purposes of interment of the dead, save and 
except the paths, and, as if the living wished to 
congregate with the dead, immediately a ceme- 
- said out, the ae 5 it is laid — 
ing lots,—see Derby, Nottingham, 
ather towns, - on = to pean of is 
vant ill be the closing of burying-gro 
in canna localities, oe as soon as possible 
the new localities are as crowded with the living 
and the deadas the old? I would compel ceme- 
tery companies to purchase a circle of land of 
sixty to seventy yards in addition to that they 
intend to use as a cemetery; if a greater quan- 
tity, the better, but I think that would be suffi- 
cient. These sixty or seventy yards should 
extend in every direction, and should, in fact, 
orm a complete belt round the interment- 
und, and should never be built upon or used 
or the residence of the living, nor for a resting- 
lace for the dead; but you will ask what is to 
done with this circle? There are man 
plans would s t themselves were the prin- 
ciple once carried out,—one of which would be 
to make walks, interspersed with flower-beds, 
shrubs, statuary, &c. . A. G. 








THE TREMONT TEMPLE AT BOSTON. 


On the burning down of the old Tremont 
Temple, end of March last year, the ruins were 
cleared away, and a new one erected, which is 
now nearly completed, and will be opened about 
May next. As described by the Boston 
Traveller, the building, with the exception of 
10 feet by 68 feet, left open on the north side 
for light, covers an area of 94 feet front by 
136 feet deep, and is 75 feet high in front. The 
walls vary in thickness from 36 inches to 
16 inches, and are hollow. Amongst other 
advantages this is intended to secure a greater 
resonance and adaptation to music in the walls 
of the large halls, — to ae r of fire 
spreading between the ing and the wall. 
Whecever it has been fund ‘auteurs to use 
ome | and plastering, layers of brick have been 
to cut off all chance of fire spreading 

tween the plastering from one story to 
another. The floors have a thick coating of 


and descriptions, from and airy ones, suit. 
able for stores and offices, to mere lumber. 
rooms and closets. The architect is Mr. William 
Washburn. Externally, the is said to 
be “by no means so graceful and tiful a 
structure as the old temple.” It is to be 
covered with a dark mastic, similar to that on 
the Revere House, and is to have a heavy cor. 
nice surmounted by a balustrade. The entire 
om of this bui Pomvcomg.! ron a " 
ting ai tus, xtures, seats, cus 
and fitt ge votlia, will be about 100,006 
dollars. For the payment of this, the prope 
is to be by trustees, though the 
is considered sufficient to cancel the debt. 








PUBLISHERS’ SHAMS. 


May I venture to beg you to notice the 
following case of sham :— 


I have before me two articles, for each of 
which I paid 4s. On the title- of. one is, 
” ’s Original and Improved Builder’s Price 
Book for the present Year” Cory &e. &e. ; 
on the other, “ *s Original and Improved 
Builder’s Price Book for the present Year 
(1853), containing corrected lists of prices, ac- 
cording to the recent reductions, (!) in all de. 
scriptions of builders’ work,” &e. &e. 

ow, I ordered the latter book expecting to 
find prices set forth in it “according to the 
recent advances in all descriptions of builder's 
work,” and I am injured to the amount of 4s, 
by not having such reasonable expectation 
satisfied; and also insulted by a glaring asser- 
tion on the title-page of my purchase, ignoring 
the fact on which such reasonable expectation 
was founded; and again, doubly insulted 
finding that the prices in the book for 1853 
correspond exactly with those in that for 1852, 
even to the perpetuation of a printer's error in 
the prices of “floors,” under head of “ Joiner’s 








Y | Work ;” so that the title-page of the so-called 


“ original improved and corrected ” edition con- 
tains one untruth, and the book itself a great 


many. 

T think all that numerous section of the 
poblic connected with building will thank you 
or preventing such ¢hings as ¢his overcoming 
them “ like a summer cloud.” 


ONE WHO Has TO “‘ UsE” a Price Boox. 








THE ENDLESS LADDER. 

I was at Pimlico this morning, and could not 
but notice the successful action of a patented 
invention of sags wilder we acne 
extensive of buildings now erecting there, 
to form » ee street towards Westminster, is 
the result mainly of its agency, and the builder 
must be deriving large benefit from its employ- 
ment, to sa nothing of the great diminution of 
personal labour it effected for the work- 
men, according to my aim and intention at the 
outset. 

During the existence of the patent, I received 
“ea its ot about ay in return for oe _ 

undreds I expended in taking out the 
and bringing the invention to its full pra mom 
This consideration operated to prevent my 





mortar between the under and upper courses of 
boards, as a protection also against the spread 
of fire, and to prevent the transmission of sound. 
Ventilation is to be secured through outlets in 
the ceiling, and through openings in the floor | 
which communicate with the hollow walls, and 
thence open into the outer air through the roof. 
The entire building is to be h by steam, 
from a boiler below gro 
building. Cochituate water is introduced into 
all parts of the building, and the usual conve- 
niences connected with its use are amply pro- 
vided. The building contains extensive accom- 
modations for both public and private uses. 
There is a principal hall, or temple, which, 
with its ante-rooms, closets, stairways, &c. 
occupies the entire and breadth of the 
b , and will have seats for nearly 2,500 per- 
sons. Next, there is a smaller hall, or temple, 
capable of seating from 800 to 1,000 ; 
and adjacent to this is a third hall, for 
wr 2 pe cs won Bg 

ch is to worship in the large and 
capable of seating some 300 persons. Besides 





as Tarmaie 


Forester. 





these, there are scores of rooms of various sizes 


and outside the | 


risking the further addition of expense accruing 
to a petition for the extension of the patent; 
and now that the period for which it was ted 
has expired, builders are availing themselves 
most freely of its advantages, and I am a spec 
tator merely, being in no way interested in, or 
benefited by, its success beyond the empty 
gratification of inventing the machine; by s0 
much the poorer in pocket for thus gratuitously 
benefiting other parties. This is trymg enough; 
but when an etinént builder took as a gift my 
license for the use of three of these ladders, by 
the help of which he has erected mansions, 
squares, and streets, and this without receiving 
the slightest token of acknowledgment in return, 
I confess I am di with the law pertaining 
to patents, as well as with the shortcomings 0 
human nature. JouN SruRciy. 








Tue Dome. or THE INVALIDEs, aT PARIS.— 
M. Visconti, the architect, has received orders to 
prepare the interior of the dome of the Invalides for 
the ing ion of the tomb of Napoleon I. om 
5th May, the anniversary of his death. 
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WINDOW, FLORENCE CATHEDRAL. 
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WINDOW AND DETAIL 
ok ° FLORENCE 


other ngs four Glotie' tec sree 
the marble tablets of his cathedral. beautiful 
p walter a ace all is otadls, 0 
accompanying en at random fro: 
the profuse pile of beauty he has left ite. 
rity, will show, and serve in some faint measure 


poste-| beauteously they bend and grow; 





Sat fous et apie aad of papheny be 
iant jambs of jasper and 0 

ihe a reflex of’ the gorgeous fxs That fills 
its windows ; its flowery canopy, with its grace- 
ful curling crocketing, calling to mind the deri- 
vative of Fi and that the title this cat 

dral bears is Santa Maria del Fiore. See 
brs dd 


egF 


i 


sterner eye they lack the 





energy of our northern sculpture, blame net — 
Giotto for its fancied lack, for surely the sunnier 
land from whence it comes bears fairer flowers, 
and none more fair than these in marble. bce 
are the patient love-labour bestowed on 

that inlay, and see how they strove to rival 
Solomon, and say to those who cavil at it, “Go 

—likewise—not i 


and do thou likewise, in stone, 
but spirit.* G. T. R. 
REFERENCE TO SECTIONS. 
I. Inlaid. R. Red. 
B. Black. W. White. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Lincoln.—The chief stone of the new 
about to be erected at the sole expense of 
Rev. Richard Waldo Sibthorp, near his 
houses at Monk’s Leys, was to be laid 
Wednesday. 

Edenham.—A window of stained glass, in 
Decorated s icy lan jest, beam gee Se 
eee church here, by Lord Willough 

sby. The artist was Mr. W. 
Cambridge. 

Kirton Lindsey.—It has been found 
to have a corn-ex ilding here. 
— in the neighbourhood have taken shares 
of 5/. 

Leighton Buzzard.—For the restoration of the 
Lane tee wqeiniprend yg Et 
reco. was y in 
last, it ap that 400 subscribers gave Bi 
odd, and the expenditure has 282. 

Southampton.—In the heart of 
are about 100 acres of land, called 
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The works ith. The 
difference between the and lowest of 
aaven tendere ap 1,7097. 19s. 9d. 

West Pennard.—The parish church has been 
recently restored, and a school-room erected 
the incumbent, the Rev. T. P. Nunn. 


Kettering —The erection of a town-hall here 
has been resolved on, and shares of 5/. to. some 


PAs cay feustotion- conte sf i 
Tuesday in last week, at Ge The 





* We gave one of the crockets at large in our last number. 
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Pp building will be in the Elizabethan 
style, having a central entrance, with wings and 
projecting extremities. A bell tower sur- 
mount the central portion. It is from a design 


by Mr. Joseph err , and the contractor is 
Ms, Yon Hots, of Wo. — ton. ; 

eston-super-Mare.—A site for a propose 
new church near Camden-town has been pre- 
sented by Mr. H. Davies. eae 

Devonport.— Government, it is said, have 
again determined to form a convict establish- 
ment here on a scale. A building is to 
be erected. Colonel Jebb is neues here, 
when, in connection with the official authorities, 
a site will be chosen, and the works commenced 
without delay. 

Bridgewater —At a recent vestry meeting of 
the parish of St. Mary, the subject of the repair 
or restoration of the spire and tower of the 
church was rather stormily discussed. Mr. 
Brakspear, of London, architect, had prepared 
a report, with plan and estimate, recommending 
the rebuilding of the spire and a portion of the 
tower, and stating that the whole work would 
only cost 786/. odd, or about 111/. more than 
mere repair would, as the building was in 
a rotten state and much risk attendant on its 
repair. Mr. Hutchings stated that he had 
examined the building and had found the repairs 
he had himself i forty years since 
still as perfect as ever, and the tower on the 
whole in the same state as it then was. The 
jamb of the arch had been crushed, but a 
new archcould be built ata small expense, whereas 
Mr. Brakspear’s could not be carried out for 
Beckepeny plans be rejected, and 

‘i 8 no money 
be laid out on tower or spire without first 
—* parish meeting; and the resolution was 
carried with but a single dissentient. The 
church here seems to have been a cause of 
squabbling for some: time past. 


Torquay.—Public schools have been erected, 
and are now nearl leted, from designs 
‘farnished by Mr. d Appleton, of this town, 


architect. They are built in the modern Italian 
le, and are two stories in height, consisting 

of a school-room for 100 infants, a girls’ work- 
ing-room, class-room, and entrance on the 
r; the infants’ = yo ea eo girls’ 
‘-working-room being capable of conversion into 
one large cory ry J long by 32 feet wide, and 
17 feet in height. The upper story is occupied 
by the general school-room, adapted for 200 
ciairen: 56 by 32 feet, and class-room, 18 by 9 
feet, the former of which has an open timber 
reof, and is 15 feet to the under side of the tie- 
beams, and 20 feet high to the ceiling. The 


to the w is by a granite 
stars. "The school is built of limestone 
e 


and piers which divide the upper win- 
dows of ashlar dressed Seatalier The 
i urses, and dentils of cor- 
cement. The external 
dlimensions of the building are 70 by 36 feet. 
oe oscar chief stone of the Vane 
Infant 1 was laid on Wednesday week, by 
Lady Seaham, who made a short 
assembled after she had spread the mortar “in 
‘a workmanlike manner” and ae cere 


uid Cons Sta 
com of Se 
tember at farthest 


It was finally moved, that | hall 


| 25 feet wide in the interior. 


the rate of 4 per cent. per annum, and the 
capital paid back in thirty years. 
Coventry.—The chief stone of Trinity Na- 
tional Schools was laid on Wednesday in last 
week by Mrs. Howells, wife of the vicar of 
Trinity. The school is to be built of red stone 
t from a quarry at Gibbet-hill. It is in the 
ly English style, with turrets in the centre, 
and a campanile in the east corner. The turret 
is 100 feet high, and the school 60 feet by 18 
feet in size. A lithographic view may be had 
of the Coventry booksellers. The architects 
are Messrs. Barry and Murray, and the builder 
Mr. T. Pratt, of Coventry. 
Derby.—The Temperance Hall in Curzon- 
street been com and opened. We 
ve on 3rd July last a view of the edifice as 
esigned by the architect. It consists of base- 
ment and principal story, the former being ap- 
pro’ ciated to tea and committee-rooms, kitchens, 
and other offices; the latter to the great hall 
and approaches. The frontage is 61 feet, and 
40 feet on the wall, rising in the centre of pedi- 
ment to 55 feet. The centre portion of the 
fagade recedes to allow access to the floor, and 
the gallery staircases, which are placed in the 
remaining portions of the front, and form the 
piers, from which a large semicircular arch 
springs, at the height of 30 feet. Within this 
arch there are two subordinate arcades, the 
lowermost of which forms the portal, and has 
its cornice and balustrade. The upper arcade 
does not recede more than 2 feet from the front, 
and is filled with rege windows, and a circular 
opening over. The principal entrance to the 
is in the centre, and there are inferior 
entrances from the staircase lobbies. The hall 
is 70 feet long (exclusive of gallery recess over 
arcade, which is 9 feet additional) and 45 feet 
wide. The height of wall is 36 feet, and 49 
feet to highest point of roof, with two cloak- 
rooms near the entrance, and ante-room near 
the platform. The roof is formed with six 
semicircular trussed principals, and two wall 
trusses; the curved mbs are laminated, and the 
whole rest upon projecting stone brackets 
carved. The entrance end has a recess, with 
hemispherical ceiling; and besides a triplet, there 
are four large semicircular-headed windows on 
each flank, which admit light, at a great eleva- 
tion from the floor. There are two flank, and 
one end, galleries projecting 5 feet 8 inches, 
supported by double canteliver brackets of cast- 
iron; and the panels of front are filled with 
trellis. There is an additional gallery in recess, 
and the access to them is by staircases at the 
entrance end of the building. The platform for 
speakers is arranged to correspond with gallery 
front, and occupies the end opposite the en- 
trance. The basement consists of a lecture- 
room 59 feet by 22 feet 2 inches ; reading-room, 
38 feet 6 inches by 22 feet 2 inches; commit- 
tee-room, 19 feet 6 inches by 22 feet 2 inches ; 
culinary offices, large store-rooms, water- 
closets, &c. The whole cost will be 2,500/. 
The hall will seat 800 persons. At the opening 
there were 1,500 in it. The building has been 
erected from plans furnished by Mr. H. I. Ste- 
vens, architect, and gratuitously inspected b 
Mr. J. Wale, building surveyor: Messrs. Brad- 
bury and re were the contractors. 
The plaster work has been executed by Mr. I. 


Pike; the staining, varnishing, and painting b 
Mr. Harrison; the glazing by Mr. Camps the 
gas-fittings by Mr. R. Woolhouse; and the 
lustres by Messrs. Chance, of Birmingham. 
Ab-Kettleby.—The ancient Norman church of 
Ab-Kettleby, near Melton, is in course of resto- 
ration in nave, cleréstory, north aisle, and belfry. 
Liverpool. — The chief stone of a Roman 
Catholic Institute was laid on Tuesday in last 
week. It is to be in the Plain Gothic style, 
from a design by a son of the late Mr. Pugi 
and will be of two stories, and 100 feet long by 
The upper floor is 
oa a -ere abt &c. and the main floor 
i capable of accommodating 200 scholars. 
The cost, including site, will be 5,000/. 
Manchester-—A. fand for the erection of a 
is pve a and exceeds 4,000/. 
St t—About 4007. been contri- 
buted towards the erection of new schools 
in connection with Orchard-street 
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Edinburgh.—By the exertions of the Soci 

of Antiquaries of Scotland, the ancient 

of St. t, in the Castle, formerly used as 
a powder magazine, has been restored, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Grant. The smal] 
end eaded windows in the south and west 
walls have been filled with stained glass by 
Messrs. Ballantine and Allan. This chapel is 
said to be the oldest building in Edinburgh, 
vouar at the latest from the middle of the 
twelfth century. 








METALLIC COMPOUND PAVEMENT. 


Tue metallic compound pavement, which 
recent accounts from the United States of 
America represent as having been tried with 
such success in mending the ways of the publie 
in several cities there, had been previously 
patented in this country by one of our Middle. 
sex magistrates, who, as a road-commissioner, 
had some experience as to the defects of the 
various systems heretofore in use here ; and we 
understand that aspecimen of this improvement 
is now about to be laid down in the streets of 
this metropolis, stimulated by these accounts of 
its success amongst our Transatlantic brethren, 
who, although they cannot claim the merit of 
originality, have been in this, as in many 
other instances, much more prompt in over- 
coming all those scruples on the ground of 
novelty and innovation, which have so frequently 
kept the inhabitants of more ancient states from 
emerging out of the ordinary net of routine 
and vested rights in antiquated systems, how- 
ever defective. 

If the advantages of this improvement, as re- 

durability, freedom from mud, dust, and 

r to horses, are such as have been repre- 
sented, the large sums now levied on our rate- 
payers for the remedy of such nuisances, as well 
as the injury to shop goods, health, and incon- 
venience to passengers, will be considerably 
diminished ; it will be therefore incumbent on 
all ratepayers to overcome the scruples of those 
interested in the maintenance of parochial 
abuses, with a view to the establishment of a 


roads than any heretofore adopted. 








RAILWAY MATTERS. 


Ir appears from official returns that during 
the half-year ending 30th June last, eighty-three 
persons were killed, and ninety-nine injured on 
railways in Great Britain and Ireland; and in 
the interval to the present time we should think 
the number is even greatly on the increase. 

The board of delegates and general pope 
at the Clearing-House at length seem to adn 
the necessity for some means of communication 
between the and drivers of trains m 
transit, a necessity which we have urged in vain 
for the last seven years. That there is at least 
as much necessity however (apart altogether 
from the question of time-signals on the line 
itself), for some means of personal and immediate 
communication between the passengers and the 
guards, we have also urged; and we hope that 
at least after other seven years’ cogitation at 
furthest, if not somewhat sooner, the board of 
general will also come to see the neces- 
sity, or, at all events, the advantage of this final 
complement of the trim of trains in transit. 
Meantime, we doubt not that in their recent dis- 
cussions not the least important item for cou- 
sideration was that of cost to the ne re 
trouble to the employés, and the result appeals 
to have been mainly based on such considera- 
tions. The guard is still to be isolated from 
every passenger, so that, as heretofore, when & 
passenger is in a position to inform a 10 
the cracking of some particular axle, the firmg 
of some particular carriage, the jerking of some 
particular set of wheels off the rails, or one or 
other of the various casualties which have 
occurred, ‘and will occur, without the 
knowing anything about it at the moment,—the 

s0 fortunate, shall we it, as 10 
i make vail 





{| Waterloo-road. The cost will be upwards.of 500/. hi 


more permanent and effectual system of carriage. 
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tani 2 oa = NR ee rong 
as heretofore, by craw! over t 

age i till he arrive within —— 
iar tp tio ene ab teeth 'it-teo ton eahelg 
return to his seat, he. -will for the future 
r to attract 
ing a bell- 
a 


have it m 
the attention of the driver 
ing attached to his seat, and ri 
po Be to the engine, the recommendation of 
which “simple plan” constitutes the sum total 
of the board’s recommendation for the prevention 
of accidents im general. It is well, however, that 
the principle of communication in the train itself 
is now at length admitted, and it is to be hoped 
that this principle will ultimately be carried out 
insome more effective way, even — do 
require changes rather more costly the 
mere application of a bell and a bell-string 
to a train in transit. 

Since the decision of the Clearing House 
committee was announced we observe that 
various persons are claiming the method of 
applying the bell and bell-string recommended, 
to railway trains, in order to appropriate the 
profits under some patent or other. If we 
mistake not, -however, there will be some 
difficulty in any “‘patentee” ap Ft ey ing ‘it, 
for the same simple and sinioca ou has been 
“invented,” if not “patented” too, in one 

of other, over and over again : indeed, it 
was pitiful to observe the anxiety of so many 
to claim as an invention meriting appropriation 
either by patent or otherwise, an application of 
the common bell and bell wire so simple, 
obvious, and stale. For our own part we 
sincerely trust that no one will succeed in 
depriving the gue of the property in it, if it 


really be worth anything without its essential 
adjunct,—means of pers communication 
between guard and r. More changes 
have heen rung upon this bell, screeched upon 


this whistle, beat upon this gong, we dare say, 
than ever were in the case of any other 
invention. We observe another modification of 
it new from the inventive manufactory of the 
“fertile brain,” in which a gong instead of a 
bell constitutes the primary aud essential claim 
‘to originality; the “gutta ha or common 
sash me” having been already appropriated. 

Among the causes of the many accidents which 
occur from carriages getting off the rails, it is 
‘highly probable a very prolific one is the wearing 
‘away of the axle-bearings, ‘by which they allow 
the axles themselves to oscillate and work from 
side to side, causing the wheels to strike with 
more or less foree against the rails, until either 
the axle is broken, or the flanges being insuf- 
ficient to prevent it, the carriage jumps off. To 
obviate this‘source of danger, Mr. Joseph Bar- 
rans, arailway mechanical engineer, has patented 
an “improved railway axle-box.” It is said to 
have been in use w of two years on the 

Brighton line; and to have gone over 50,000 
miles without injury. 

_ As an explanation of trains running off the 
lines, Mr. G. Nasmyth, C. E. suggests “the 
great speed combined with immense increase of 
weight of the engines, which, by the mechanical 
law, will have a tendency to keep in a straight 
line, like a ball fired from a cannon, and must, 
mM going along the curves on ge at ~— 

eed, cause a great pressure sideways on the 
rails, and when meeting with the piers Pa 
a is a to ae va age 

, Or render -v age naam et 

getting off the line” e chief deans 
adds, would be at once removed if railway 
Companies would reduce the speed of their 
—— the safe and steady rate of 30 miles 


In consequence of the daily increasing traffic | P 


‘n the North-Western line, and the delays 
Mage occur from want of room to accommodate 
Shanes’ wumber of ‘trains which come in 

Ost every minute from the main line itself 
and its numerous connexions, to the London 
doublet the directors have determined to 

ble the width of the railway at the London 
end, and should that not be sufficient to proceed 


The 


bell water, and the centre 
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throug 

room for the of only one line. of carri 

at a time wall be A footpath will be 
made on each side of the rails. The bridge is 
to be 20 feet above the ordinary level of the 
ion of it is contrived 
to swing on a pivot, so that the boat traffic may 
be secured during the rising of the Nile. 








THE SMOKE NUISANCE. 
EXPERIMENTS ON FIRING. 


Tue smoke nuisance will never be abandoned 
or much abated unless stringent measures are 
adopted, and the stoker made amenable, by fine, 
&c. for causing the nuisance, as well as the pro- 
prietor, after being instructed how to avoid it, 
as is stated by the committee of the York Health 
of Towns Association. Mr. Williams says 
that a very few shillings would correct 
nuisance from a small furmace—I should say, or 
a large one either; but anything of little vost is 
little thought of by some people. 

In examining the setting of our boilers, I find 
there are scarcely twelve square inches of area 
over the bri and eighteen square inches as 
the area of the flues, to every square foot of 

ate-bar ; and the combustion 12 lbs. of coal per 

our on each square foot of grate. In No. 4 of 
the following experiments the area of grate is 
36 feet. This quotation I give to be compared 
with Mr. Fairbairn’s statement in the Builder, 











page 76 of the last volume. , 
Experiment, No. 1. 
Date. bags as “a * aed Working Time. 
1842. Hours. Minutes. 
Feb. 8 320 3 10 
= 933 9 40 
oe 1,033 9 50 
poigs > 1,048 9 50 
» 14 621 5 is 
5,042 47 _ 











This was with 25 tons of Staffordshire slack, 
in two 40-horse boilers. The mode of firmg was 
by pushing the hot or red coal back, and 

utting fresh coal in front. But there wasa 
veal smoke. 

If we take the result in common numbers, we 
have about 5 lbs. 10 oz. of water evaporated with 
1 Ib. of slack, or a trifle under 15 lbs. of slack 
per horse-power per hour. 

Experiment, No. 2. 











Date. hacer goa Working Time. 

1842. Hours. Minutes. 
June 27 1,193 10 _ 
» 28 1,259 12 — 

» 29 1,275 12 _ 

» 30 1,274 12 _ 

July 1 792 6 30 
a 314 3 30 

6,107 56 _ 











This trial was with 26 tons of very éuferior 
slack, in two boilers as before. The mode of 
firing as before one part of the time; the other 

art of the time by an admission of air. We 
avs about 6 Ibs. 9 oz. of water evaporated with 
Lb. of slack, or 13 Ibs. of slack p malo rs 

er hour. The refuse or ashes the 26 tons 
of slack was 414 cwts. 


Experiment, No. 3. 











W aporated ‘ 
Date. marie 4 Working Time 
1842. Hours. Minutes. 
July 4 1,396 12 — 
ao 1,429 12 — 
» 8 1,398 12 oe 
Ge 1,834 12 _— 
5 = 757 6 30 
6,314 54 380 








This was with 26 tons of .good slack, in two 
air all the time. This gives about 6]bs. 12 oz. 
of water evaporated wi i 














Experiment, No. 4. 
Water ted a 

Date. ay | Working Time 
1842. Hours. Minutes. 

July 12 1,531 12 — 

ao a 1,513 12 —_ 

» 14 1,668 12 bef 

» ae 1,107 9 a 

7,294 | “st am 











This trial was with 23 tons .of good in 
two boilers, with very thick fires, and air ad- 
mitted the whole time, making no smoke, 
we have 8 Ibs. of water evaporated with 1 Ib. o 
slack, or a trifle over 11} Ibs. of slack per horse- 
power per hour. The refuse, 225 cwt. 











Experiment, No. 5. 
Water evaporated : 
Date. in Feet. | ‘Working Time. 
1842. Hours. Minutes. 
July 19 1,892 12 _ 
» 20 1,470 12 som 
» 21 1,619 12 ~ 
» 22 1,161 9 _ 
» 23 1,196 9 15 
6,838 54 15 














This was with 26 tons of very inferior slack, 
in two boilers, with very thick fires, and air ad- 
mitted the whole time, making no ‘smoke. Thus 
we have 7 lbs. 5 oz. of water with 1 lb. of slack, 
or under 13} lbs. of slack per horse-power per 


Refuse, 44} cwt. 
The interval between the first and second 
trials was occasioned by putting the koilers in 
repair. In reference to inferior slack, as stated 
in trials 2 and 5, one-half was at 7s. the other 
at Qs. 6d. ton each trial. Nos. 1,3,and 
were with slack all at 7s. per ton. It may 
imagined what the slack of Nos. 2 and 5 was 
the refuse or ashes, as compared with Nos..3 
No. 1—no account was taken of the 


EE 


e Rend 


In reference to a smoke-consuming furnace, 
744, vol. x. it only evaporated 5 lbs. 
oz. of water with 1 lb. of coal; so the 


eding experiments show what a little per- 
asec may do. K. C. ia 
TRISH BUILDING NEWS. 

Tue foundation stone of the new church of 
St. Patrick has been laid at Ballymena.. The 
building is situated at the upper end of Castle- 
street, on a site granted by Sir Shafto Adair, 
Bart.: it is desi to accommodate about 
1,000 persons, the estimated cost is 4,400/. 
The designs were made by the Eccl 1 








Commissioners’ architect. Messrs. Hugh and 
James Henry, contractors. 

A new ing is being erected in connection 
with the Asylum : it provides accom- 


modation. for more than twice the original 
number of occupants. ; 

A cavalry barrack is to be built on three 
acres attached to the new barracks in the city of 
Limerick. : é 

The Drogheda ey Comeene are erecting 
a railway hotel at Howt 

The Belfast town council have voted 25,000/. 
for the erection of a new :own-hall. 

Contracts have been entered pp +f 

to h gaol, at a cost o 7 007. 

sihetel of Killaloe has, we are in- 
pera! been reopened, after sundry works being 


The tunnel at Cork (which we have previously 
alluded to) is fast progressing towards com- 
pletion, and is expected to be opened for traffic 
next month. ; 

We are glad to find the Dublin and Dundrum 














line (which will afford great facilities for tourists 
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to view the beauties of Wicklow) is ig tna 
ing. The earthworks near Miltown are being 
completed. The masonry of bridge over Dun- 
drum-road has been nearly finished. The Dodder 
viaduct is ready for the rails; this structure is 
360 feet long, and 60 feet high. Between 
and Dublin seven bridges are in course 
of ion ; the iron superstructures have been 
contracted for by Messrs. Courtenay and 
Stephens, of Dublin. The remai — of 
the line between the Grand Canal hen’s- 
has been commenced, and some houses 
fevelled, Mr. James B. Pratt, C.E. Mr. Dar- 
gan is working the line himself. 

A new R.C. church has been commenced at 
Ardfert, county ——r- The _— comprises a 
nave and aisles 80 feet x. y 40 feet wide ; 
at west end of south aisle is a tower; the 
chancel is 25 feet by 17 feet 6 inches; a south 
Lady Chapel, 16 feet by 9 feet, and a sacristy 
on north side of chancel. The style of archi- 
tecture is Early English. The walls are built 
of limestone, with chiselled dressings, &c. The 
roof is to be of open-timber work, stained and 
varnished. Mr. McCarthy, architect. 

The chancel of Dundalk Catholic Church is 
being fitted up: a large stained-glass window 
for the east end is being made by Mr. Hardman, 
of Birmingham. An altar, reredos, sedilia, and 
a monument in memory of the late Very Rev. 
Dr. Coyne are also being added: the last men- 
tioned architect furnished the drawings. 

The Ecclesiastical Commissioners have de- 
cided on sundry works to be done at the churches 
of St. Andrew and St. Mark, Dublin. Some- 
thing should be done to the facade of St. 
Thomas’s Church: the pediment (for some un- 
known cause) has been removed, and a blank 
pene of compo now forms the summit of a 

orinthian pseudo portico. 








THE EDINBURGH PAINTERS. 


In continuation of the series of interesting 
articles in the Hdinburgh News on the condition 
of the working classes in Edinburgh and Leith, 
two of them are devoted to the painters, their 
materials, and workmanship. The business of 
house-painters in Edinburgh is said to have no 
claims to antiquity. Up to the end of the 
seventeenth century, the trade was altogether 
in a degraded position; but thereafter, a series 
of able men, beginning with the Norries and 
ending with Mr. D. R. Hay, gradually elevated 
the business, and produced workmen whose 
merits are appreciated in London and elsewhere 
wherever they go. Indeed, the writer boasts 
that Edinburgh has produced the best house- 
painters in the country, and who are to be found 
as such, not only in London, but in Dublin, New 
York, and elsewhere, in all of which places they 
be h position. Nevertheless, it is 
admitted that the painters of Edinburgh are a 
heterogeneous and unfortunate lot, comprising 
vagabonds from all trades,—butchers, ers, 
&c.; and, on the other hand, that, from a defi- 
ciency of work in winter, and the lowness of 
wages even while in work, many of the workmen 
turn lamplighters, or scene-shifters, check-takers, 
or chorus-singers in theatres, supernumerary 
policemen, &c. 

At the beginning of the present century, the 
wages of painters were 16s. per week in the 
summer, and 12s, per week in the winter season, 
There Were not at that time above eighty or 
ninety journeymen in Edinburgh; but the 
scarcity of men during the war was so very 
great, that the master-painters—after the ex- 
ample of the a into 
their service all the soldiers in the garrison who 
were capable of handling a brush. The s 
m consequence rose for a short time, as they 
have frequently done since, to 1/. per week. 
At the conclusion of the war the trade 
seemed to be in a very depressed state, and 
about this period, the winter time, began 
to be broken up, and the men to be paid 
off. The building mania had comparatively little 
effect on the painter’s trade. In Edin! 
unlike oars or London—it is not the prac- 
tice to paint a house the moment it is finished : 
some time is allowed for the plaster to dry and 
the yentvenk pete: seasoned. There was, 

re, never the same pressing or enormous 
demand for painters that there existed for joiners 





The wages, however, did increase 
for a short time, even although the standard had 
previously risen to 17s. per week. This did not 


or masons. 


continue long. Thirty years before that there 

were no painters’-shops in country towns; now 

they existed almost im ev ei a host of 
y 


ery 
country-bred painters acco to pour 
into Edi eoah, saad the wane Sion more 


to 17s. per week. In 1832 we have a pretty 
petted ote of the number of : ters 
in Edinburgh and Leith: it was computed that 


upwards of 450 turned out to the Reform Bill 
procession, and that as many were still left as to 
make up the number to 600. The wages then 
were 18s. per week, at which rate they have, 
with some little interruption, continued ever 
since. 

The number of painters in Edinburgh and 
Leith at the present moment is stated at 700. 
But the very precarious nature of the employ- 
ment, and the migratory habits of the painters,— 
or rather of those who are no# painters,—render 
an attempt at precise enumeration out of the 
question. During the height of the summer 
season there are much nearer a thousand 
hands connected with the business than the 
number stated. Good decorative painters re- 
ceive more wages than the amount above given. 
From “ eighteen shillings and a constant job” 
—this last consideration is a powerful induce- 
ment—up to two guineas a week, there is every 
variety of grade. But the wages of a = 
house painter never exceed 18s. a week. 0- 
thirds of the Edinburgh painters, however, are 
idle four- months out of the year, so that the 
average amount of the wages a journeyman 
house painter derives from his business does not 
exceed 11s. or 12s. per week ! 


There have been various attempts to establish 
a trades’-union and friendly society among the 
Edinburgh painters ; but, whether from the dis- 
organised character of the business, or—what 
seems more probable—from the extreme poverty 
rt a adherents, these attempts have uniformly 
ed. 








TRAFALGAR-SQUARE. 


Ir a lady may be allowed to offer an observation 
on the proposition made by an architect in the last 
number of the Builder, on the important central 
piazza called Trafalgar-square, I would venture to 
remark that the one column dedicated to the immortal 
Nelson (and no doubt intended to be some day com- 
pleted) is passing well in its present form ; the terraces 
are pretty ; the porticoes, considering that they adorn 
a London structure, are not bad ; and, in fact, all that 
the facade of the National Gallery requires is to have 
the intervals, or long paries, ornamented; and there 
are many British architects who could do it in a 
manner not to disgrace its position. As a National 
Gallery it has been justly condemned, and is altogether 
contemptible. 

The dome (shall I call the inverted cup by that 
name P) is only fit for a stable belfry ; and the pair 
of domicules, or pepper-boxes, to what use can I 
assign them? Sweep these away: a comparatively 
small sum, with a little good taste, might substitute 
something more appropriate. But to pull down the 
whole solid (and not very unsightly) pile, would not 
only cost much, but must again involve in hoarding, 
in filth, and in débris, this very important and com- 
manding position. 

My work-box, an Indian one, which is architec- 
tural, and in design not very unlike the National 
Gallery, furnishes a not unpleasing, nor inappropriate, 
model for a noble dome and a pair of terminal towers. 
But the idea of pulling down the loved monument! 
For what? Is it to remove the coil of cable, and to 
supply in place thereof an anchor ? or is it a h-anker- 
ing after change only? An anchor might induce the 
hope that national gratitude be not swamped in the 
Hero’s Glory by owing him too much ! 

Were such fantasias to be indulged, despite the 
expense, we should have again a stonemason’s yard 
for five years at least in the great centre of London, 
from which all the causeways radiate : and then only 
think of a pair of needles! let me suggest that there 
be three instead, and that Cleopatra’s needle be the 
centre, the Iron Duke making of course the third. 

Now, in sober earnest, instead of expending 50,0007. 
or more on such recreations, suppose that the ill- 
placed barracks, and cramped work- (or rather poor) 
house be demolished ; that these sites be ddded to the 
National Gallery, and that designs for such be supplied 
by competition, that an opening be made thence into 
Leicester-square, and that a School of Sculpture and 
Design be founded iu this location, which, if properly 
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houses, and demolition thereof, with the new cop. 

struction of the square, cost the public 250,000). 

this appears heavy, but the new rental is also 

To finish the thing, surely the Board of Works 

not grudge a little,—and for a model they shall haye 

the work-box of, Sir, your obedient servant, 
Threadneedle-street. Ciara, 








FORM OF CHIMNEYS. 


Your correspondent “Studens” (p.141) suggests 
that the form of chimneys should be that of an ‘inverted 
funnel,” widest at the base, and contracting towards 
the top, in order, as he thinks, to prevent the ascend. 
ing air from spreading laterally, and thereby diminish. 
ing its momentum, Now, is not this the old system 
on which all our dwelling-house and chimneys 
have hitherto been built, and which have been proved 
by experience to be certainly not the best form? 
Some very elementary considerations will show that 
greater momentum is obtained by a chimney increasing 
in size upwards, and thus allowing the air to expand, 
If a person blows in at the expanded end of m 
ordinary straight trumpet, he will find that there is 

expenditure of wind to no purpose, the force 
Pring entirely lost, and no vibration produced in the 
metal. But if he turns it round, and blows in at the 
small end, he will find that a small quantity of air 
forced in will produce a powerful vibration through 
the whole length of the instrument. The same thing 
takes place in chimneys, which are only a peculiar 
kind of wind instrument; a gradually increasing 
width producing a greater “ draft” than a straight or 
contracted flue. From this, it follows that the 
mouth of the flue next the fire must be as small as is 
practicable, and expand upwards from this point. 
The best known example of the working of this 
principle isin the advantage of the register-stove 
over the old-fashioned wide-mouthed “ inverted 
funnel ”’ shaped flue, which was from time immemorial 
placed over every fireplace: the register-stove has a 
smal] mouth and an expanding flue above. 

It is high time that we went to the root of the 
matter, or in other words, to the place where smoke 
first enters a flue, and not where it ee “i 








Potices of Books. 


A Treatise on the Law and Practice relating to . 


Letters Patent for Inventions. By J. P. 

Norman, M.A. of the InnerTemple, Barrister- 

at-Law. London: Butterworths, 7, Fleet- 

street. 1853. 
THERE have been several books on the Patent 
Law published of late, but the present appears 
to be one of the most elaborate. It cor 
tains a good deal of the wisdom of experience 
gathered from actual circumstances which have 
transpired, and questions and cases at law which 
have been discussed and decided. The references 
to such cases and their peculiarities are numerous, 
—many of them curious as well as interesting; 
and the work besides contains a complete account 
of all the necessary processes and forms to be 

ne through, pitfalls to be avoided, and quali- 
Sctiens and saf to be looked to and 
taken advantage of in seeking protection from 
the law for the fruits of inventive genius. 





Report upon Preliminary Considerations in re- 
spect to the Establishment of a Place of Extra- 
mural Sepulture for the City of ._ By 
Wi11am Harwoop, Surveyor to the Com- 
missioners = City wget 1 Oy 

Tus report e ever-active Ci — 

is well ale for it a oe ae 4 

ere long every intram me gra’ 

ard ‘will be closed, — unless, test Lord 

almerston cease to be Home Secretary before 
the work he has to do in regard to them has 
been done. Mr. Haywood’s report cons 
mainly of general and an considerations 
preliminary to any decided measures being 

as to the site or formation of an extramutal 

Since the report was issued, We 


cemetery. the 
observe that a proposal has been made by 
new Cemetery Company at Woking to the 


Corporation as to the burial of paupers 
oehass from the City. The char which they 
propose ap to be ex ly moderate, 
something like 14s. or 15s. for each 
funeral—ground, opening, and transmissionall 
clusive, and a very few shillings more for 





of the artizan exclusive of some 3s. 
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gs. 6d. for each of any additional number of 
friends or attendants who may be invited, and 
be conducted by railway to the funeral at 
Woking. These arrangements are proposed to 
jnclude the whole of the cost or'expense of such 

whether to the City authorities or 
the citizens, the company being willing to devote 
ample space in their extensive cemetery to the 
City requirements without any further payment. 


ial Instruction in England: a Report 
ao age the Belgian Pari by the 
Chevalier de Cocquret, Doctor of Laws ; 
translated into English by Peter Bertyy. 
Chapman and Hall, 192, Piccadilly. 1853. 
mu, like land, having discovered, 
eae the lw 8 Exhibition in London, 
her want of industrial organisation and instruc- 
tion, much the same measures have simul- 
taneously been suggested and are being carried 
out in the one country as in the other; and in 
the meantime the Belgian Government sent an 
intelligent political economist, Chevalier de 
Cocquiel, to this country in order to report on 
the effects produced here by the absence of 
means of ‘oAtustrial instruction. The present 
pamphlet contains the results of the Chevalier’s 
inquiry, and is chiefly composed of the informa- 
tion he procured re'ative to the most important 
essional schools of the United Kingdom, 
which might be proposed as models. The trans- 
lation by the author of the “ Popular Narrative 
of the Great Exhibition ” appears to be a clear 
rendering of the original. 








Hiscellanea. 


Gas.—A new mode of heating the Music Hall at 
Worcester is described by the local Herald. The 
heating apparatus consists of three brick cylinders 

laced in the basement under the hall, containing = 
arrangement of gas-tubing, perforated so as to affor 
hundreds of jets tne.” From these cylinders only 

warm air is said to be given off, the residuum of 
combustion, viz. carbonic acid and aqueous vapour, 
being taken away in a separate tube, without however 
any waste of heat ; that tube being inclosed in the one 
containing the purified warm air, to which its heat is 
imparted. The pure-air tube is conducted beneath 
the floor, which it ary in 8 —— bang - 
seven openings of perforated zinc, fitted with slides to 
ak & cadhile 0 hot air. The apparatus, adds 
the Herald, consumes only 520 cubic feet per hour, 
and an hour’s supply of hot air is sufficient for an 
evening’s concert, while it also insures complete 
Mr. Richards, of the local gas-works, 

arranged the apparatus. The Preston Gas Com- 
pany have agreed to a reduction in the price of their 
gas to 4s. 94d. per 1,000 cubic feet, with discounts 
varying from 10 to 30 per cent. and to the appoint- 
ment of a public inspector of meters, and other 
pense, to be inserted in the bill about to pass in 

‘arliament——At Leslie, in Fifeshire, the gas 
consumers have memorialized the gas company as to 
the quality of the gas supplied to them. 

CHESTER A Ciry.—Doubts having existed as 
to whether the establishment of a cathedral and a 
bishop of Manchester constituted it a city, and the 
corporation and inhabitants being unwilling to regard 
it as such without an express title to do so, the late 
Government was memorialised on the subject. On 
their resignation, and the installation of the new 
Government, Lord Palmerston, very soon after taking 
office as Home Secretary, communicated with the 
mayor, and the result is, that a royal charter has been 
sent down to Manchester, formally creating it a city ; 
and the honour thus conferred by her Majesty has 

duly announced to the public by proclamation. 


~ Destruction oF ANOTHER CHURCH BY FirE.— 
The'parish church of St. Hilary was burnt to a mere 
skeleton on Good Friday night, or the following 
morning. —_- day a fire had been lit in a 
small stove in the chancel, the tubing of which 
M perpendicularly through the roof, which 
latter Was first discovered to be in a blaze, and shortiy 
after fell in, before any one could enter the church. 
The tubing had been in use for many years, but 
Some fourteen years ago was altered to its present 
Position.” It must have been pretty well rusted 
wh, one would think, by this time. In the 
stove itself but a few embers remained, and the 
church “was very chilly” after service. The roof 
peter laid with snow. On the whole, there seems 
‘9 be little doubt but that, as a good fire would be lit 
morning, = from it must have ignited 
soot in the old tube, where it came into contact 





ge 


ae 


the roof, and fired the latter. 








ie. Panenss Ow Cuurcu.—TI have lately read in 


the Builder various articles on graveyards. The 
following I give verbatim as extract from my diary :— 
“ Good Friday, March 25, 1853.—The church I in- 
tended going to was not open, therefore I walked 
further on till I could see another. Passed the station 
at King’s Cross, and went on till I came to Old St. 
Pancras Church, and walked in: the inside appears 
uncommon, andI did not admire it; sermon good, 
but music very bad; the meaning of the word 
**laudamus”’ was not understood, or the Ze Deum 
would not have been rendered so dismal and so un- 
suited to the words. The inside of the building 
appears rather dark; but I noticed a peculiar appear- 
ance on the walls that struck my attention. After 
service walked round the outside of the building, and 
was horrified at discovering the reason of this pecu- 
liarity. The floor of the church is of co level 
inside, but the ground outside rises from thiS"level at 
the western door, so that at the east end it is con- 
siderably above the floor level, perhaps about 4 feet. 
The ground round about appears to be full of graves, 
and the moisture of the earth loaded with the pro- 
ducts of decomposition at once accounted for what I 
had seen. On my arrival home told them what I had 
seen, and cautioned them not to go to that church in 
warm or in damp weather.”—C. P. S. 

STRIKES AND GENERAL DEMAND FoR RISE OF 
Waces.—There is something rather remarkable in 
the present movement for a rise of wages. It is more 
general and more simultaneous than we recollect of 
in past instances. It is not only a movement of cer- 
tain classes of workmen in several towns at once 
throughout the country, but of every class in many 
towns, and of agricultural labourers in the country 
districts, and in Ireland, as well. Moreover, in some 
places, such as Bristol, certain classes are now to be 
supported in their endeavours to better their position 
by others having no common interest in them but that 
of labour generally. It appears as if there had been 
a common understanding previously come to quietly 
throughout the country amongst the working classes 
in general; and should an amicable settlement of 
differences, to the mutual advantage of employed and 
employers alike, be thus come to, we shall rejoice in 
the result, much more on account of the former than 
of the latter. As yet we are glad to see little or no 
appearance of bad feeling on either hand, and we 
earnestly trust that this will continue to be through- 
out a friendly strife—if strife it can be called. The 
employed may depend on it that the employers, as a 
class, will willingly, if they can, so arrange their 
prices and their profits as to benefit both parties ; and 
as for the employed, they are not so unreasonable, 
we believe, as to look for advancement of wages which 
can only come out of the pockets of the employers, 
and not out of the purse of the public, who are the 
true and only ultimate paymasters of both. 


IMPROVEMENT OF DWELLINGS AT WOLVERHAMP- 
TON.—On Tuesday in last week a public meeting was 
held at the Wolverhampton Exchange, in order to 
establish a society for the improvement of the dwel- 
lings and lodging-houses of the poor of the town. 
The movement, as we have already intimated, was 
originated by Lord Ingestre, who was present, toge- 
ther with Lord Lewisham, Lord Talbot, and other 
influential gentlemen. Lord Ingestre maintained that 
the investment proposed would return a good per- 
centage on capital. Lord Lewisham, according to 
the local Chronicle, which is to give a full report this 
week of the speeches at the meeting, “assured the 
meeting that the aristocracy of England were not, as 
had too frequently been said, the enemies of the 
working classes. They had been much misrepresented 
and greatly misunderstood, and he was convinced 
that, when they seized upon such opportunities as 
these, the working classes would learn to understand 
the aristocracy better and to respect them more. He 
was not one of those who desired to see the working 
man a degraded being; on the contrary, he wished 
that he should enjoy independence and respectability, 
and should always be ready to co-operate in any de- 
sign likely to promote that end.” At the close it was 
announced that the Earl of Dartmouth had taken fifty 
shares in the new company, and other intimations of 
a like nature were made to the meeting, which passed 
appropriate resolutions in favour of the objects in 
view. 

THe Wurirtineton Stone.—In your last publi- 
cation there was a paragraph signed “P. P,” regard- 
ing the mutilated state which the stone is in at the 
foot of Highgate-hill, which he denominates “The 
Whittington Stone:” he is very much out in his 
knowledge, for that present stone is a very modern one. 
For his information, I beg to inform him I am the 
owner of the ancient stone: it was removed some 
years since from Highgate-hill to the corner of 
Queen’s-head-lane, Lower-road, Islington, and was 
affixed to the corner of that old hostelry, as a spur- 
stone, to prevent carri running against the west 
corner, the year 1829 my father, who was a 


this, I can bring forward the workmen who removed, 
and the mason who carved it.—Cuas. Foster, 

: yr gy eae aaa Anderson, a director 
of the Crystal Palace Company, left England for 
Egypt about six weeks sy make arrangements 
for the transmission of Cleopatra’s Needle, but it 
would appear that great difficulties have presented 
themselves. The needle, as was stated by us long 
ago, is built into a part of the sea-wall and ramparts 
forming the fortification of the city of Alexandria. 
The Viceroy strongly objects to a breach being made 
or left open for any time in the present state of. 
European politics. He assured Mr. Anderson that 
every facility should be afforded to any person com- 
missioned by the company to collect copies of ancient 
works of art in Egypt. Mr. Anderson was proceed- 
ing to inspect the statue of Rameses at Mitrahenné, 
and to visit the new excavations at Saccarah, which 
are likely, it is thought, to furnish valuable contri- 
butions to the fine arts departments of the palace at 
Norwood. 

DeaTH FROM Fal or ARCHES.—An inquest has 
been held at Ipswich on the death of a workman from 
the fall of three arches while striking them, on the 
21st February last. The arches formed part of the 
basement of a brick warehouse in course of erection 
in Museum-street, and were being struck after being 
two days turned. Mr. S. G. Groom, architect,. 
amongst others, gave evidence. In his opinion the 
accident was caused by removing the centre 
from the largest arch first; and had the centre 
been removed from the middle arch first, he 
did not think it would have occurred. Verdict, 
* Accidental death,” but “due care was not used by 
the persons striking the centres of the arches,” 
deceased being one of those so employed. 

THe Iron Trape.—The quarterly meeting of 
masters have felt themselves com to recognise 
the downward progress of prices by a formal nominal 
reduction of 1/. per ton on bar iron, and on all other 
kinds in proportion,—a resolution come to at their 
preliminary meeting on Thursday last, when almost 
every one of the great masters was represented. The 
alleged reason of the reduction is a regard for the 
interests of the “small manufacturers.” The 
masters, in short, now feel that in damaging the 
business of their customers they have been playing 
the deuce with their own. “It was evident,” says 
the Birmingham correspondent of the Morning 
Herald, “that owing to the enormous high rate of 
wages, as compared with that of last year, and the 
price of coal and all other material used in mini 
great reluctance was felt to submit to the resolution.’’ 
As to the high wages and price of coal, they have 
themselves alone to blame. 

BurLpErs 1n 1853.—I presume it was a wooden 
builder who attem to get the wall upright with a 
screw-jack (recently mentioned in your pages), as we 
brick builders should have used a plumb rule. In the 
nineteenth century it is the fashion for one man to 
undertake the general trades of building, and the work 
is left to journeymen sub-contractors. How much 
better was business done in the eighteenth century, 
when each master was master of what he undertook, and 
work was measured and valued by competent surveyors, 
and a price put according to merit: much of the werk 
that is done now is dear at any price. Many men 
are silly enough to employ wooden builders to build 
brick and stone houses. Who but an idiot would 
employ a carpenter to make a coat, without it was a 
box-coat, and then it is better to employ a furnishing 
undertaker.—* * * 

ARcHITEcTs AND UpnHoisterERS.—I read, I 
believe, in the Builder, that shortly “Notre Dame” 
would be “in the hands of the architects,” in order 
that the venerable fabric may be suitably adorned at 
the forthcoming solemnities. I imagine there must 
be some error here, as with us it would be “in the 
hands of the upholsterers ;” but as we are “ varnished 
barbarians,” perhaps we are wrong in these matters: 
will you, who are a great authority in matters of art, 
deign to set right on this heaad—ANn UNVARNISHED 
BaRBARIAN ? 

Tue CLimMax oF THE Five System.—At Ki 
down, near Deal, there is a new church of St. J 
the Evangelist. The stove smoked. Preparatory to 
the application of a permanent flue, “to remedy the 

il,” a “temporary wooden one” was put up: it 
blazed up on Sunday morning, and the flames had 
caught the rafters, when, just in time, a few passin 
fishermen descried the fire. The Builder should 
immortalise the churchwardens as the authors of 
“The Deal Flue.” —Gateshead Observer. 
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Zinc Hovses Yor Austratta.—Portable zine 
stores, dwelling-houses and cottages, are being manu- 
factured at Edinburgh, oreo @ patent obtaimed by 
Mr; James Middlemass. As described by the Hdin- 
burgh Post, the roof is sustained at the centre by an 
iron tye-rod, screwed up to iron stretchers, acting as 
stents, with a plat in the centre, where the roof 
exceeds 12 feet aati po eae a 
overlapping ong Ww iron pass 
8 feet from t ¢ ground, and, again at the eaves, along’ 
the whole’sides, through metal eyes, and are screwed 
tip from the extreme ends, so as to tighten and com- 
pact thestructure. These walls are secured to the 
ground hy cramp irons or brackets, having holes for 

or for screws, to attach them to sleepers of wood, 
or by which they may be batted down to sleepers of 
A front store, with two d 
is iy aiforded within one of these zinc houses, of 21 Pal by 
18 feet, the interior height of the side walls being 
§ feet; and that at the centre-11 feet. The front is 
‘and ornamented with finials, and the erection 
extends backwards longitudinally. In the width of 
ews front, there are a shop door and plate-glass 
the shutters of the latter rising and falling in 
halves. The rising portion of the shutter; moving 
quadrants, serves the purpose of a sun-blind. 
windows open in the'Freneh fashion. 
The cost of these cottages is said to range from 507. 
to 1007. 

Sr. Joun’s, Newrounpnanp.—A new church, 
convent, 
St. John’s for the Roman Catholic bishop, Dr. 
Maullock. The plan consists of three sides of @ 

; the church occupies one side, the schools 

eppeaiia, and the third is taken up with the con- 

vent. The church consists of a nave with aisles, a 

chancel with lady chapel on its: north side, a north 

and a tower surmounted with broach spire at 

the west'end of the north aisle. The convent is-de- 

signed to accommodate a community of six nuns, and 

contains the requisite community, reeeption, and 

rooms, chapel, refectory, choir, and cells. 

are four schools, each 30 feet square, attached. 

The dimensions of the church are 100 feet by 40 feet 

in the clear. ae all the buildings is Barly 

. Mr. J.J. y, of Dublin, is the architect. 

R THE ParnTeR.—I was early thrown into 

comnection with Turner, and knew him well. When 

first I met him I was but ten years old ; it was under 
very auspicious circumstances. There were others, as 

you may imagine, in company ; there was his father, 

_ it was at his box at Twickenham. It was a 

ode bagpe day, for the great artist was, as all who 

well are aware, a right. merry fellow at 

heart. Am incident occurred then which revealed the 

essentially practical turn of his mind; and subse-| at 

quently, whenever I had the good fortune to meet 

our painter, some word, some thought. of his 

me so, that the particular moment and all 


and school-house are to be erected at| W-» 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ Architectolater” (a vote of thanks to president is. matter of | I 
course, Our correspondent’s "a invocation is just enough, but does 
Oh, Architecture! how long 
before ‘Ichabod’ is wiped from thy forehead.—if thou wilt. put 
away-thy. diadem of honour, and give that which thou shouldst 
receive? Ai! ai! When wilt thou learn that the majesty of a 
quecn isin herself? That a noble self-coneeit is.the mother ofall 
great works ?”), “ Registrar of Newspapers,” “J. W.” (‘the gallery 
ine room forms pert.of that reom’), “ A: Pupil” (it is not just, nor 
do we think it usual, thata pupil should provide his own colours to 
tint his master’s’ plans: with), “W. H..” “J. 8.” “W. 8.,.” 
*GT" “ELC,” “RR,” “JS. W.P..” *W.S8. .” Leicester (we: 

cannot advise), “ R. J. and P. L.,” “Ww. B. ”“ Alpha,” “W.C.,” 
“B. 0.” “C. L.,” “J. D..”“ RB. 8.,” (practically, no ; theoretically, 
yes), “ B.S.,” “0. C. N.” (will appear). 

“ Books and. Addresses.”—We have not time to point out books or 


find addresses. 
NOTICE.—All communications respecting advertisements os 
be addressed to the “ Publisher,” and notto the “Editor :” all 

other communications should be addressed to the Epiron, and not 


to the Publisher. 


A YOUNG MAN would be ee 


ings, Drawing” Sietecea 


YOUNG ARCHITECT, of good ex. 
A coors gecopmpectrodn ch iat 


ves; ic. at. ae 
A Builder,” 1, Yi 
day.— der,” 1, 
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TO ARCHITECTS, BUIL 

N EXPERIENCED, PRACTICAL MAN 

wishes for an ENGAGEMENT as Clerk of Works, or Shop, 
Srepisor te nena at ala AR Me Lavaea See 

r.. Lay 
81, Great Portiand-street, "Portland: place, ee ae, 
A RESPECTABLE YOUNG MAN, Yt 
isin 4 ofa SITUATION inthe pid eee ofaB ULDRE 

in London; is a 
draughtsman, pms make himseif Efi ond predict 
testimonials as to character an ests Address DG 
the Office of ** The Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent Garden. 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 


TO BUILDERS AND CONTRACTORS, &e. 
ARTIES i in the above Line are respectfully 


" ne z Al gt hee — OPENED for the 
cue a3 mal Coffce house, ate arma. 


ers, &c), at the National Coffeehouse 
where. all applications 
HIURARDSON, shall receive ona wd iow 











TO PARENTS AND GUARDIANS. 
N Architect, in general practice, can receive 
an OUT- DOOR I J nee «<* A egg required.— Address, 
Post-office, Do 





LERK of the WORKS. — Wanted, on a 

PERMANENT ENGAGEMENT, a resrectable MAN, 

eee ee ie Daildings. and capable of designing, 
vations, pian . e 

ond drawing ean alee aieensctneehs Westani 





TO JOINERS. 


WANTED, a Clever JOINER, to act as 
Foreman in a Saw Mill—. from Six to Seven p.m. 
at Caledonian Miils, New Wharf-road, nian-road. 


TO SHOP FOREMEN 
ANTED, 





a Builder i in London, a SHOP 


REMAN, capable of superintend joiners. 
who have not sere ed in a yn ituation.— 


am 
enema. k Oitoe of = The Builder,"1, York-street, Covent- 





ANTED, im a Builder and Surveyor’s T 


a YOUNG MAN, who understands 
esinens, who is fully competent to 
pace tee good 
has had p' poctiee. ~ rlands measuring and | Big 

erred. ress, sta ng rences an — 
ne Once of the * Builder,” 1, York-street, Covent 


Office in the 
the Phntend dh routine of the 


superintend t¢ ~ erection of buildi 
° 


man. 
acoount, wi xy 


Garden, to 


Wwas TED, first-rate MARBLE-MASONS 
and POLISHERS S—Aaey at Mr. JACKSON’S Marble 
Works, Com mercial-road, 


TO BRICKMAKERS, 


ANTED, a Respect 


willing to ‘andertake the eee iy oped clamping of bricks 
Pi nemmons Sady Apply b; ~ ‘eralinae r. H. Brooks 8,12, 
Weawick-square, Newgate- 


ANTED immediately, in an Architect’s 


agood Gothic DRAUGHTSMAN.—. ly. 
salary, toWe Me at Me Durdin’s, No. 11, Store-street, rate heated 











surrounding circumstances are ever present to my | square. 


mind. aie the oun, Turner lighted up all around 
him. His conversation, that is, his free communica- 
tion of thought, was, like his pictures, if I may so 
express’ myself, full of atmospheric effect. Some 
effort was required on the part of the listener to pene- 
trate into his meaning; but the exertion was well 
rewarded. His eye was not dull, as it has been 
printed down, but shone like a Koh-i-noor with all its 
“facets.” ‘These random thoughts, with many others | ¢ 
in connection with this truly great painter, have been 
suggested to me on suddenly seeing, for the first time, 
that marvellous creation, “The building of Carthage.” 
How I became so intimately acquainted with the 
great man so early in life was this: my father, who, 
you know, produced a very beautiful work on “ Italy,” 
Murray, i in 1819, or thereabouts, availed 
of er’s talent for the purpose of having 
finished watercolour drawings, made from some of his 
own peneil drawings; and is was done at the sug- 
gestion of Cooke, Pye, and other celebrated engravers 
employed upoa the work. So I was brought into con- 
tact early with “ Turner.” A. W. H. 
- Empnorment or Inoy’ro Buu.pine Purrosss.— 


Mr. Charles Cowper, of Chancery-lane, has vented 








For works at Kent, for Sir James Carmichael, 
bart.: Mr. Horace Jones, 
Ashby and Sons ............... £2,100 0 0 
Mansfield and Sons........... . 204 0 0 
Laurence and Sons........ wee 1,962 0 0 
Clements. 1,847 0 0 
MOUNTED viccvesocccssccccnnccnce 00 





able Man, who is Fos 


NEAT and CLEAN. DRAUGHTSMAN is 


Caos SPRL SUTT AMON in en ARCHITHON s: 9p 
a Care 0; 
Newman, Oxford Cottage, Tenia tale of Wight. of Me. 
TO BUILDERS AED ne 
HE Advertiser’ is desirous to undertake 
making ee DRAWINGS, Estimating, Measur. 
moderate terms. 


i and Book:k — po Re 
nH BARDSLEY, rye Sonoda. Hampstead-road. * 


A S RESIDENT ENGINEER, CLERK, or 
SUPERINTENDENT of WORKS; an ASSISTANT, 
hanged the shove due well heise € in construction, and has dis- 


pee oo men estimati: 
to an ENGA: — nA 
Pimlico, Lond 











an excellent surve 
wScasan A. B, 89; Wes 





TO BUILDERS, &e. 


AVING just leted a new Brewery, is 
now open Ri = ee MENT for ‘Brickwork fi 
and. scaffo » or labour on: 


labour Has been in 
the hoe ei Stee Ieickwork - per rod for the last fifteen or six. 

mials can be given.—Adiiress (prepaid) 
to Mr JOE JOHN BERRIMAN, Surveyor, corner of Pomeroy-street, 
Queen’s-road, Peckham. 


TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILDERS. 


HE Advertiser is desirous of meeting with 
MENT as an eg agri either in an 

AROHITHOT 8 ~ BULLDEWS Office ; is a good drai ughtsman, 
and patomiand pg out quantities and ensuring Works, 


Salaty m: oe ae 
Aide ek he ie ik Deed te ae 


ARPAULINS for COVERING ROOFS 


during Repairs SCAFFOLD CORD andevery 4 
of ROPE used by Builders upon tlie lowest terma rived 


sepervenn 2 on sale or hi 
m Gicy, Manuloturer attention. “WILLIAM Pees a 115, Foresret 




















HICK MAKING. .—A Patentee of a Machine 
‘or making res 2,0001. for which he will 
ae Lf ome he withou ithout pasmership. —Apply, post-paid, to M, 


TO PAINTERS, PLUMBERS, AND GLAZIERS. 
BE DISPOSED: OF, in a populous 
an meyer besiness i in the above line, 
qe ene, SS Pare strect, Finsbury. 





—Kpply co Ms, W ROLE 
re iit iincivade will 6 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS, &e. 
dvertiser wishes to PURCHASE a 


SHARE now, with a view ofsecuring ultimately the WHOLE 
TRASIOS, in an established offen, bay td Preferred The 








ANTED, by a Timber Merchant’s Son, 

who t years in the timber business, a SITU A- 
TION as ches been eigh or Clerk in a. Timber Sante on or 
Builder's Office. Ler =: onable references can be given, 
security,-if required.— sE. H. Post Office, e. Bath. 


TO ARCHITECTS, SURVEYORS. AND OTHERS. 





, by a Yo who has had 
years’ in the trade, a 

SITUATION aa ene! practical ORKS: is capable of making 
and finished measuring. &e,. Un- 


_ wo 
onable references will be gun to 8. M. care of 
Mr. orster, Stationer, 1, J Gousweil-road. 
hr BUILDERS, &c. 


Wires a Confidential Man, a 
SITUARION as } w pot pnies 3 FOREMAN or Managing 


wet by en eaen oaitl eat ekstenl hae sibility. 
occu: a on 0: ") Bity: 
Bg bye 


T° BUILDERS AND OT 


ANTED, CONSTAN T EMPLOYMENT, 








advanced immediately.—Ad 
Surrey-street, Strand, London. 6 cee} 


B' USINESS or OTHERWISE.—The 

Advertion: t on of Fe RCH AS ieg the BUSINESS 
ed ARCHITECT, S EYOR, or L 

Agent ‘ate (ree wart or any “yo v or he wo 

Y to purchase a eva share in z rt above business.— Address by 

Northgate, Halifax, 


T°. JOBBING CARPENTERS, 
Fg eae agem and Uthers — mony ——— 
iiible yp a oon of Lond London, adjoining the met 


great improvement. The 
shop is conveniently situate, holding four benches and pleniy 
of stowage room ; rent very low; the goodwill very: moderate’ 
fixtures vo be taken ex those required in the business. Lng 4 
industrious ~— who can residen near the spot and devote 
time te the hese ton-mery cnestient Roles SOP 
labour for the head 


firm. ry 
a for leavi comfortable a concern.— Por 
me opel, by letter, prepe prepaid, to the Office of “The Builder,” 
» Covent-garden. 








iff 








and a of eli: cutting, glass tyes 
painting. Good reference if aa, J. ( 


idee oe IL _— 
street, 





TO 9H agree « AND OTHERS, 
W ANTED, b Man, a SITUA- 
TION, to MAK ae BURE RICKS. Has had thirty 
years’ experience ; can can have a good 
reference trom his late master, where he wes. was manager Dip 
by post, to G. M. No. 3, Providence-buildings, N 
TO ARCHITECTS AND BUILD. 





ANTED, an ENGAGEMENT in an| eee 


Architect’s or a Builder's Fh reo by zopemes cm somprtent to 





falfil the duties —Address, C. W. Office 1,, York- 
street, Covent-garden. 
; TO CARPENTERS AND JOINERS. 
JANTED to APP @ respect- 


able Youth of 1%, to the ttle tae thea 
of tee be’ given. deen te 
?. EN! HT, Chingford, 
TO BUILDERS AND OTHERS. 


ANTED, a SITUATION as FOREMAN 


similar 
drawings, 





s of MASONS, by « steady Person, who has. filled. 
ae m9 making working 
ma Astro te BW. Mr Je Barkers: Deosrator, 4, Blosnesttect 





TO to APP BUILDERS. 
a te wn cae eee 
Adrns "stating to the CARPENTERING on JOINERY. 
stating premium, H. P. Mr. Monk’s, Bookseller, 





8 Wilts.—The Churchwardens of 
authori-ed a Paculty take down the ‘OLD ine 7 
CHU RCH of SWINDON (the Chancel excepted), and to 
sale of the Mate: are to receive TEN DERS from any 
Tae down the same, in the follow~ 
1. All the internal fittings of the nave and aisles, inclading 
the erie, with the iron pillars, and the doors of the building, 
neta. Ail he lead, lead-work, solder on the alt 


EB 


“iteat 

4 All the timber and joists of of the nave, aisles, tower, and 
m, and the floor of 

& All th+ stones of the north, south, and west walls of tht 

Trot Gn All the shomes Of the ect cian spot the walls sul 





arches separating it from the na‘ ave ; but not to include any pat of 


the 
Lot:7. All the stones of the south aisle, and of th of the walle ane 
arches separating it from the nave, and albo the stones the 


to the I level fi vf the floor or pavement 
stone forming 
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Ree vies PRICES:—EDWARD SIMMS 


Cleave),.of Wilton-road, Pimlico. 


Bailders and the” trade that hé has new ou hand 
sire tues cart 


PAN }.inch.to 1} inch. 
thicl at 


af Timber. 


\¢ his Manufactory 
his ‘Msortment o 

















INGHAM-STRERT. P 
MBER. of any size, PLANKS, DEALS, 


one Seer oS &o. ~~ on the most ved: principle ; 


y Muir's P tent 
Masser. Phe Mil ene val the the ap mare of navigation ant 
as ovemenlak wilt the Theses b 


raver coringe, el he Grosvenor 
Canal. fetched from the docks, and home free of 
chara Address to HENRY SOUTHAM, 

Saw M: @ hain-street, 
NB. Estimates given for and 


Pimliou: 








TO BUILDERS AND 
EASONED Woops by ‘the Patent Desio 
cating Process for LLER’ 3 * 
eo aes Birch, Beech, ~- and came Feeckee 


LARGE ASSORTMENT of WELL- 

SEASONFD., per. PREPARED WHITE and YELLOW 

BATTEN FLOORING, also a of SCAFFOLD 
POLES, Ras! SA ALE, 2 p Lif N 

West, Cates. Bricks, Lime, Cement, Sand, Plaster. 

Sine, ands and Slate ene ge &c. on Sale at the lowest remunerative 

Goods lan and carted. Ladders for sale. Apply to 

He DIXON and CO. 8 above. Great facilities for the prompt 

execution of country orders. 


EASONED FLOORING PLANED to a 
parallel width and Oia by improved patent machinery, 
at very reduced “- 














res yellow .......... 

+ iene ied a oe tae oe rene 
ina a ee St. Pancras taw-mills, 
URRAND'S “BONDED and SUFFER- 


WHARF,” TIMBER-PRESERVING WORKS, 
Eb ey ee is ounsiete in eparing 
imber with ereosote, or oil of tar; and.is partieular ica r 
way Sleepers, Bridge Tim Bhs. ock 
Heenan, Be. ; sn and the Outside of § 
And also for use in the colonies, as Toing eechee mpervi 
BURNETT'S, and MARGABYS. sonean. Sa uneieete thal 
recesses, 1n eir 
preservative yee, oe kewier non-combusti and are. 


ble, 
tive offre 1s Ship Bal ula rie gig keyands. a8 8 preven 


Sederaas a most op ny the 2 lication of 
Rr these Which, 
being close Begs Timber Depét. of the Decks, are advan- 
tageously Sitemtod land conveyance, or re-shipment ; and from 

Privi consequently, equally ap 


ees 
[HE GENBRAL WOOD-CUTTING 


MBER WHARF, 
SAWING, , PLANING, AND MOULDING MILLS, 


La a pee 
ory erences Oo cunely Umber and + i og agng ea to.any 
i MATCH BOARD: 
FLOORING "ad ATCH BUARDs, 


{WELL SEASONED PLOORING 


hich, being manufactured by. Prrclven the offer at the lowest 
Buyers of’timber, a. from: th the compauy. 
extensive: saw mills a convenience for the imine- 
conversion of their purchases to any marin = mar 
Com: tocall the-attention of the trade to their 
MOULDING iy oy the meget ener pulnes Sate state 
in addition to the numerous therein delineate. 
= d es & hee and id 
ray ¢. with an 
Eeoreemucmsdage "ih * Securey sad Geert 
ie 300 diagrams, with. prices: 


Ist, containing nearly 
had at th shall be forwarded ¢ 
a em oon puaees 


Loar SAWING, PLANING, 


and 1h wma rev bee Lrongate Wh " Pracd>atreet- 
nm, and abut, 
Regent's Genel affondine the 


oy Soa, st 
yelvsewoned and MOULDINGS ofevery description prepared in» 


Agen 
Othee 





Fe 


ne 





: 
f 


a 





boa 4 





Be 
Hl 


any part of ko or carefully packed and 
ists of prices forwarded 


ee. —Sawing and planing for the trade. 
L YARD and BUSINESS, near the 


Tottenham-court-road.—TO B FS) I 
TIMBER YARD, and ‘sn oldatablied Boal BD OF tan lars? | ape 


fe locality.—F 
lity, hy particulars, we Mr. WM. SYKES, 


_————__. 











VENTILATION.—PURE AIR. 








-ATLEY’S “SMOKE GUARD,” 
REGISTERED, FOR THE CURE OF SMOKY 
esp sosy Hh 





sl 
shee re contig eee ibe erent 


a of 
be parchared by the haif-deamm, at Qne Shilling each, | 
ted: poctiass © nny a 


= Tdemapeae Ate be to manu 
to - extent, for the sum. of Fifty Shillings, application 
and E. BAILEY, 272, HIGH HOLBO RN. HON DON, 





REGISTERED VENETIAN VENTILATOR, 














No. 4 Bronsed and lethore, i trellis-work...... 8s. 6d. 


wrererrerere tf irr tir as oy 


Bleak. 
White and gold........cvcsecesceccsece 4 iii 
J. H. BOOBBYER and CO., Ironmongery, Brass oundry,3 ai ——e 
‘areh: 14, Stanhope-street, Clare- market, Lond 
ee iened ate tae yenee for the sule of goods from the pest 
manufactories at the lowest prices. 


eveee eccccoccecccsescscces 1% 
cooees + i 
as. 6d. 








of TIME and MATERIALS 
with solidity of Building. 
NATHAN GOUGH’S PATENT PORTABLE STEAM- 
ENGINES of Lag fires. four, and six-horse power, for zrinding 
mortar, raising building materials, a agg ed = saws, 
puma, &e.. 46, ‘albert-street, Manchest 
TROREMONEERAD 
From the Trustees of the Birkenhead Decks. 
“ Engineer's Office, Dock-yard, Birkenhead, 2ist July, 1851. 
“Nathan bese ne 


" Bete have muc Sn. Selinening you: Ses, that bo — 
eon enains which 3 yeu have yo in the 
pe its on 


rpose admirably, cofng its work much, beter 
7 men Onuld accom: h. From ite portability and light- 
ness, it ae  iiebenean 


“Eg Sir, your obedient 
a you Tt DERN BTHY.” 


SAVING 














Wi as a PORTABLE CIRCULAR: 


SAW BENCH, for Cutting Slate and tg 
= and other particulars, to Mr: N. 3, Pier-head, 





for the CONVEYANCE of WATER to DWELLINGS, 


FACTORIES, &c. &. 
Many inquiries been made as to the DURABILITY of 
this Tablas. me Gutta Percha have plvasure in drawing 
attention letter, receiv 
FROM C. pe ESQ, SURVEYOR TO HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF 
BEDFORD, 


“Office of Works, Woburn Jan. 10, 1852. 


= swer to your i: ries the ¢ utta Percha Tubing 
fue Poses Suctions, I that ip water hos met it in the 
oe te -~ ee en saank at tunic aleeaes we pare 
Light both on account eo than 
touch mi Yours, “C. Hacksn.” 
N.B. Bea. Cireulars (72 pp. 4to.), at 
structions joining tubes, tanks, 
be forwarded on the receipt of four postage-stamps. 





points 
Every deseription of of Machinery fr raising 


on 
NUPPA PRROHA TUBING,|™ 


FARM AND COTTAGE PUMPS. 


nol est RNER’S PATENT CAST-IRON 
PUMPS, for ARMS, COTTAGES. MANURE 
ery cong 


Patect bam, i of und 
dy for fixing..........000.00+0 306 
Larger sizes if required. 

To to the Gold 
Regions they will prove to be the most sim- 
ple, d cheapest pump 

be obtained of any or 
peoheie te , or 
a wn or country, or the 


JOHN WARNER AND SONS, 
& CRESCENT, JEWIN-STREET, 





ihicmmitaemeaeeaed. 


FOWLER’s GMPROVED FARM and 











Ne RENJ. FOWLER'S, Hyirmalle Rages 





























Srna PUMPING ENGINES— 

PATENT PORTABLESTEAM-ENGINES, from four to ten 
orse 

to let on hire, by the week we 

aoe 

ingany quantity of wales” 

JAMES BURTON & SONS, 

ese 4 rate 

en Iron and at moderate —— suitable for ow Sag 

Pre Stables, Contractors, Ships, argos 


Li Ligaid Manure, 
‘ i i sok ealeen: thins Stn ‘eect 


PORCE. or HY. ULIC PUM roved 
single, uble, and treble-barrel, to te work with iodo ees 


am .. BORING TOOLSand Pipe, kept: in. stock for Sale or 
IRON PA 

oun ILS, adapted for Builders’ use and: hot climates; at 
Dh agg m CRABS, Tr 


Boks, Ga = fe Eine avy weights 
Prices fies cation to MCA A. RICHARDS and 
SON, ed Bridge. (Surrey 


























APER-HANGINGS. — JEFFREY, 
it te rato tele patton, of oe. to call the attention 
from the moet claborafe deoration to the Ses 
— wi Py AE ee ty 


ave OPENED « WAREHOUSE, at Ho, 500, OXF 
a = goods can be: obtained on 






same terms as ab 





Pa0 LA PERCHA bp tan FOR DAMP W. TAL 

Co, are the sole vend» rs of this hs wall knowa remedy for D inp Walla 
as Wihhtheciional, none the Obelisk, and 

} ante -HANGINGS, the in 


London, at CROSS’S hceanls aes 
(oko ane ee 
tride cau select from a stock of 8000 plocey at at the 


Geel ebeette PROM socio. ciasess%s Eee 


Painted Marble, Granite, and Oaic 
INDOW BLINDS.—TYLOR & PACE, 
Oxford-street, 





Salingand Flockeccscsertscccsssersce 











Hanover-squ re. and 
Fane ae PRICES or WINDS W BLINDS. yuk t 
scosmmend oa bung made ip Ge best manner :—Ve: etian. 
per square foot, 9d.; bes, ho bl on cs 
8p’ rollers, 9d.; gouze wire in 
zine in. la. 10d. ;. 
str cloth, 23, Transparent blinds Pret 


' application, post free. 
ANGOR WHARF, 


Camden New-T: beer won 
urchased of Mr. Ww. W. un now 
ucted on 


nd othe sgeneraly,partiulary thon it imeiato lm or Bell 
predecessor for the seourem nb of yt 


and quality, 
tore apie sd aualy. Sey ara em tad 























THE GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY, PATENTRBE 
18, WHABF-ROAD, CITY-ROAD, LONDON. 6. | ee 
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1 sitineemenemepmemmeammmmnient 


[ Aprit 9, 1853, 








TO BARGE 


FANTED to 0 HIRE, ‘for ‘Twelve Months, at 
Pe teh ot Reto NAL SAILING BARGE — 


RACTORS, BUILD AND COMMITTEES OF 
ped cate POBLIC IN ONS. 





LOC: der’s End, in 
Fg ae atl ye gts bp a nig med lym 
Tne Sai niates, with inside dial and hands to set outeide hands, 
quartering and chiming on Cpe) fine-toned bells, and Enished 


rent tones d elaborately 
Bake COMPTON'S and landing, OBE SOL0.—hypl 
(s) 
aeauiseeh, ond Masel, Middlesex. 








Mee VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC 
MG CUM AN SE GB eta 
Geecriiion ot pe of es seers icy decorating “with ‘the Pure Pater 
HE VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC 
eeu COMPANY'S PURE PATENT WHITE ZINC 

for permanency of colour, hardness and 

balan of and free 


Lp ee pe pernicious efivct of Whifelend, fe may LO oy in 


: whilst in use without any incon to the 
. gel is avoid any 
be 


any 











oxide, either in 
made use of to 
mixing with 












¥ 

of such Bg 
owner of the premises 
or 







‘Hin, BOHMOLL, 18, Manchester-buildings, ‘West 


UBBUCK’S PATENT WHITE ZINC 
QPAINT <The PER WHITE of the Ancients. 


Woe of the article 

a enn oy say White he ealthtul 

ioe mtr and ema, arzaaied rams 

permanent for ages, cempools, ox the 

— je per hundred aia pew’ not this Paint wit 
at and ET 


sgh ES] 


in the first . as well 
To a contractor, for 
re works prices, this is important. 








i 








mae works takes {yr Wy Fh | 
a and exterior of bu’ and for 
i on oe 'ZLNG “PAINT hag prove tobe BUCK’S 


aodegaiy aati telat superior to 


eee 
aBUOK ahd SON, 08 tea ny ss 


Botta acto 


1 he pene’ sulphurous or any other |. 
innoxious 


as a Oude of of | b 


TO SHIPOWNE COMPAR HOUSE AND SH 
PAINTERS, MINING COMP. RAILWAY CO 
pet YY AGRICULTURISTS, AN THE PUBLIC IN- 


BRIDGEWATER FIRE and WATER- 
n - eet % ery At .—An Rew Jeney.tn the Uaied 








internal nal use, to be 

| Rarer herren or a ep ? RANI 

Cement, be, ke Wine Elms Lee Homan and Portaet 

K ZENES and “PARIAN wad 
lies pT Tt pg 


he painted thin a = 
0 Yr wn 
BROTHERS, Millbank -stext, Wetninie eee WHITE 


ATEINSO! SON’S 'S CRMENT, so faces set known and and 





the sien Gants seus pitti Seon oe a 








tracks, agricu bi 
ee See ee it it wil be 00 Ay G* & THOS. EARLE, CEMENT MANU: 
waterproof. W. applied to ships’ botto: FACTURERS, HOLL Light and Dark, equal. to any 
a movant Chem Seams ¥. Pp mes oe 9 wit it mey be | Teetio. Manufacturers also, pas sles in Plater Bars Witte 
e Hair, Lias Lime,’ Lat late Slabs, F 
arden eee J a ore re | a ~ bricks, Grindstones, Gemnené Chiming Faw at wate a i. Hiding 
curios ( Pain Marble erohanis an 
vis ft require oe — on oll Ld i wren = ig 2 Pozzolano. ovr 
AJ er emit any unhe1 avi 
= ral colour may dered paler or darker acco: REAVES’S BLUE LIAS LIME.—The 
ions 


TESTIMONIAL from Mr. Wm. Bastick, panjrticn Chemist, 
Brook-street. Grosvenor-square, Londo 
“T have i the Bri nt, and find. it to contain 
in 100 parts . pg ients ;—Silica, 5969; alumina, 
25 75; peroxide of iron, 13°63; of oxide @: manganese, lime 
and 00°93. "Phese iz ients are in a state of chemical 
combination in the paint, which is consequently undecom Je 
y any of the agencies to which a to vee we he pene, 
Amerlean mineral paints. have been lately bi wens to me Sor 
Paint bat th in _ en ey resemble the the Bridgewater 
e perior 





them al! pigment, because, 
t, nile it contains er Giclont silica to render it ‘indestrictibl, it 





pan wh a larger quantity of mineral oxides than the others, and 
is, t pow sp better calculated to form, by | oils,a mere permanent 

and useful paint, being neither likely to fade or decay.” 
ee for the United Kingdom, JOHN EIVES. 17, 
i Welingto Rye Ok 
rc mn. . London- and by n 
most of the princi: wns of the United Kingdom, of whom ma: 
jonsi; nee directions for use, and testimonials 
of the American Government, and also 
ers and others in the United States, where it is 

from shipowners 








6, Sou! ME Paddington. 
PORLLARD CE Nt — 


CHARLES RICHARDSON has the #4. con 


me: 
jour | aul (a desideratum pause before’ poe 
in Portland Cemen' ES popes extraord and or entiti 
ualities, resists the netion frost and ag os and ~ge durable 
int | qualities, other Cement ; does not pegate, Sara 
combined with which its ¢ eminent  ~ properties 5 ran it af 
once as the first cement of pop he then r work wi 
— are oo eee It is manufactured on the only principle 
can be, and ye op the statements put fo 
Ged those ree ne pave hitherto had the monopoly. Manufactured by 
at his Won near the River A and sent 
ag ed per boat or rail, at a red price to 





the moh 


RTLAND CEMENT.—The difficulty of 
this valuable Cement of uniform colour and 
strengths hitherto revented its more general use. Contracters 
an ers will find that ae two important qualities may be 
¢ on with the manaihetates b by 
ARLES. J. HILTON, at his Roman ar Portland Cement an 
Snore fais Vaca tr eerpesss chan “Gr 
——e, ‘Westminster, orders can now be received to 
ORTLAND CEMENT—JAMES 
WORKS on Millwall re Pang mane oe ng he above 


coailad viah cairtanal Seeks era his Works 


supplied with with any quanti 
St. Andrew's Wharf, Middle Wharf, 
d, Westminster. Manufacturer of Roman, Lias, and 

















THE WASHINGTON OBAMIGNI, OOMPA Y, 


Manufacturers of 












ha duri the last 
to supply it wih ai oY 
now to pete new 
































hee 
of prnedbes gear plan elk fl a” 
A 


— Blundell, ad Co. 
Mr. 7, Sise-lane. 
Messrs. J Le McGowan. 


saaanacenin Hears and Ed. Jenna. 
D 


Te Vehn Younes. 
Mg, Richa, Penfoee, Tavistock and 


jun. Greenside- 


sou 'o De Mr. P. 


Mesura. 
and Co. 


t| QUALITY, which is equal, if not superior, to 
a sold as Po 





Stactio Commenter English and French Plaster, &. 
Poerurnner. 1 CEMENT WORKS, 


NORTHFLEET, KENT.—Messrs. ROBINS and CO, solicit 

the attention of their friends and the public to their superior 
Cement, confident that the great improvement in the manufacture 
of the a in prt wong ther with most perfect po amy ap in 
colour, will re to them Ny wor a of a vow ps x — 


which th haves 80 lo fayoured.— 
Works, Tent Soollandeyatd: Whitehall 


A TaxD crates HYDRAULIC or, PORT- 


LAND bag oggh 3 combines the valuable qualities of th 
with the additional advantage that it greatly 
exoels them ia init umentttions perties ; cnet ye 7,23 


frost, and does ot recat io dame P 8i A t of CO. 

PARATIVE EXPE IMEN’ i} on the strength of this an other 

cements (read at the Institute of Civil eers), to be obtained 

from the makers, JOHN BAZLEY wi Te and BROTHERS 

nreren, We » who prepare one quality only nly of 
Portland Cement. 


ORTLAND CEMENT.—ASPDIN’S 
PATENT. 
Messrs. ASPDIN, ORD, and C0. have much pleasure in inform- 
ing consumers of this valuable cement, that they have, by means 
recent discovery (patented by Mr. Aspdin), + 4 improved 
fie oo ity of th this 66 cement without any ; increase in p 
ngineers and architects are recommended to vn 7 Aspdin’s 
Patent.” as there are numerous imitations sold as Portlacd 
Ounent, resembling it only in colour. 
ASPDIN, ORD, & and CO. beg to call sitention to their SECOND 
most of the 
and. and is considera y cheaper. 
report of expe: ments made to prove there extraordinary 
strength of their Pat Peeent Portland ey apy ie had ae thelr 
Seiiatvess aktee er ens’ tier ROBINSON, 
-on-Tyne ; or from r. 1. 
31, King-sireet, Liverpool. » Fs 


ROMAN an and Ot HER CEMENTS. 


Manufactured b; BLASHFIELD, successor to the 
patentess, F ARKER and Swear who, in 1798, first introduced 
>ARKER’S ROMAN CEMENT; also Tarras and Portland 

its, English and ch Plaster, Terra Cotta Chimney Pots, 


t ill Wall, Pop! 
ener, Ee ~aphe ‘op! wit Depots, Commercial-road, 


Merits (ROMAN) CEMENT. — The 
material of 


hich this cement is made is obtained in the 























hardens under water. ay by os toon be we &, at 
at Che : nog ee 


Ieldge at Menai Bt Straits is laid tl] 





me EE OP 
no 
shingle. The work extends 900 feet into the sea, and is to 














Se Se 
superior CEMENT, being of | great reducti 





superior manner in which the oa is ground 
for concrete or stucco than oth ak, li or quae 
Shell time for mortar <4 vor on an van Impro r in ment Th 


ae te 
noone, & cos aT beaae See Ete 

Gi and Co.’s Bl 
aoe oes ~~ ue Vitrified Bricks, sinicaal June 
BOMAR PORTLAND, PARIAN, ANSTON, and Liag 


SECONDS, PAVIORS” STOCKS, and other Bricks, 
CHARLES RICHARDSON, ra ees h Wharf, Paddington, 


PERMANENT STUCCO WASH, 
WITHOUT monte yet CORRUPTIBLE 

Gonuges Dope. Hyde Park Corner. 

QBS and CO b heving effec! eee | important impro 

in the manufacture 


vements 
consdent offer 
ps the notice of the Trade sie gad the P the Public g a4 a 
advantage over the common ome —— or lour for 
8T CCO or BRICK mort. It is i ox Wahler but may be 
ited other— 8 NOT WASH OF OFF—is 
vgietid a@ non-absorbent, is adm 





It 
iy ae and MAY BE EXPOR ITH PER- 


E 

HINS and CO.’8 STUCCO CEMENT. ——~ s gement, from the 
luction in pelos, ena its suitableness fo well ag 
surfaces, Been, wineee it above all — heh of its i kind; t 
ones Sens eae bepabe ted or papered in a few few days; 
never cracks, or x vogeenies 5 soon becomes as hard as me § 
and deny op ee, ot with a brush and water. 

The merits of the PAINT are well co for its epaiccticn to 
stucco work nn kinds, and a ternal work generally. Num: 


testimoni wespeciaess, snd information may be o! obtained, 
on ap loation to the Sole Agents, PHILIP HARE er and CO. at the 
ouse, 22, Steel- — Tharaes-street. A liberal allow. 
ance to wholesale 


INTON and CO.’S ENCAUSTIC and 


other PATENT me fe for Seen) Entrance + ae 


por ny beers etrical, and Alham- 
ric Heeniea, mam d ~,_ 
ae durability, Slabs Bisbs end st fine $e decorative ch r cats 














Co rates, Door Furniture, White Glazed and Ornamental 
Tiles sy? ne Dain and Ke Kitchen had in 
variety at their Warehouse, 9, feet ak tart as wblacktnare 
London, and at their Manufactory,Stoke-u 





PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED to PEAKE 8 


TERRO-METALLIC TILES, PIPES, &c. 
pepe Sh TRADE Liars. Lapnieiaing much beeen 
nsolicited testimonials 


useful for reference ; respecting 
MATERIAL which, when ‘well ht, is probably eaperionte 
i mr er for drains or conduits, for ridges, hips, pa. valleys and every 
of roofs, for nee or c) hequered floors, fo r paving 
ofa sar strong and durabl also many other er purposes, su 
Fetal THOM Pi EAKE ce Sarey roprietor of eTTO> 
oeitie) No.4 ae F, CiT oer, AY LONDON, and 
TILER TUNSTALL, 8 ROSHIRE. ‘The 
fists 0 contain both led th by nemaber, z.. aoprort sicahe east y mea 
pen gee d state 


sure. a is a 
shire o: fon. prices Specimens were re) the 
guia ExHIBN Exnt ION, Class 27, 27, No. 123 (having been at 


PAN oe TILES, 52s. ; Plain, 3 35s. ad Honded 

















patter White: ond B Red of Facing Butehe, 
Neweastle F: um) 
Team, a 6 Gasani ic dine Win erand Renoush 
isan ine So mary and in, Pa Sites un. 
in. 
Gorn tying sgraltyand colour, ot WARD'S old-sstablished Hone 
duras Whart Southwark, London. Thames Sand, Cone 
+ | crete, Gravel, bebe 





RICKS.—Malm Cutters, Yellow and Pale 


Pa’ and Pick: of and sound quality, 
constantly on sale at H. DODD'S which are only s a 
quarter of an hour’s walk from ps Sri, Sarnestiy | requests 


purchasers to favour him with a vi order to inspect his stock, 
and to judge for themse - 
Place, 


mselves. 

alf-washed Stocks, and Place Btictes, alee on sale. 

These bricks are sound, well wal burnt and unusually free from 

defects + » very large proportion of "the stock being suitable for 
Apply to HENRY DODD and CO. at the Counting house, 12 Hele 

Bri ified Grange- a a; Hoxto 

NB. Light coloured pit sand of app vuality constantly of 


= reasonable terms. This cand, from its not, containing 
ym ne matter, is neknowledged to to be preferable to ri river sand. — 


Waz SUFFOLK and RED FACING 
BRICKS of superior quality. Moulded Bricks to any 
PS TLEY. KENT, and ESSEX . Pg Yellow and 


Pale Malm Cutters, Pavi 
4 RENTISH Ric’ snON ot the Bnet 2 ean and of the blue 


ch 
THEN noe CONSID! IDERABLS KEDUCTION in P in pPuIO 
Apply to Mr. BENJAMIN GOUGH, 37, Newington-cresoent 


RICKS and TILES. inc at “the 
Eastern ap Counties Station, Bishopente, Tonieni — 
Kiln Bricks «.c2-scccess-sa8 at 358 


Posesesnsessecessess 

















UILDERS AND OTHERS. 


O BE or 50,000 of very superin 


so FACING BRICKS, to be delivered at 
ony enue on on the G Northern —For particulars, 
apply to W. BO AGE, 8, Thorn-cettages, Cornwall-place, Hor 


way, near the Turn 
RICKS—To BUILDERS, BRICK: 


AP tty STOCK BRICKS for SALE 
the 
BARLOWe rick Pld, Field, Queen’s-road, Dalston, neat 








TOCK Fon 39s. 6d. pe Thousand, 


quarter of & mile of the 


asa ara ney genera tae ior 
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